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The School Administrator and 


Community Recreation’ 


school, a social organization, 
operates within a community which 
has developed to serve the needs of peo- 
ple who reside there. Logically, then, 
the school should function as a com- 
munity school. Growth, cultural stabil- 
ity, and cultural improvement exist as 
major community needs which the 
school should meet. In facing this chal- 
lenge the school necessarily accepts the 
concept which rests upon the premise that 
personality is developed socially—and 
best developed in a well-integrated and 
growing community. 

The community school, therefore, is 
unreservedly co-planned to the greatest 
extent possible, with the entire popula- 
tion participating. This implies that both 

* Based on discussions held at a conference 
jointly sponsored by the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration and the Inter- 


divisional Program in Recreation, Teachers 
College. 


JOHN L. HUTCHINSON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


the formal and the informal curriculum 
of the community school rest upon the 
genuine problems of the culture group. 
Individuals and groups in the community 
look to the professional staff of the com- 
munity school for consultant services. 
Among the many problems which the 
community school faces is the use of an 
increased amount of leisure which very 
deeply affects living in any community. 
In approaching the problem of leisure, 
people have accepted the concept of or- 
ganized recreation administered by a 
public agency. , 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Through an evolutionary process, rec- 
reation has emerged from the stages in 
which it was controlled by the old park 
and playground concepts. It no longer 
serves the sole purpose of keeping peo- 
ple busy, nor is it just a means which peo- 
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ple use to consume so-called excess en- 
ergy. Recreation is conducted by a num- 
ber of agencies within the community. 
Recreation departments, park depart- 
ments, school boards, various voluntary 
social and group work agencies, and a 
multitude of private organizations all con- 
tribute to the total community recrea- 
tion program designed to attain for peo- 
ple the satisfaction of various secondary 
needs. Community recreation, therefore, 
seeks to promote such ends as individual 
growth, cultural stability, and cultural 
improvement. Apparently the dichotomy 
which has been stressed between educa- 
tion and recreation is spurious. Like edu- 
cation, recreation is directed toward and 
formed in the community in which peo- 
ple live. Because the community is an 
organizational whole, it appears that edu- 
cation and recreation serve the com- 
munity better when they are closely in- 
tegrated and coordinated. 

Today, too often the school maintains 
a curriculum and the community estab- 
lishes a separate recreation program. It 
seems inconceivable that the individuals 
and groups within the community ever 
intended a cleavage between the recrea- 
tion and education aspects of this com- 
munity curriculum. In maintaining the 
dichotomy, the community is forced to 
accept duplication and inexcusable waste 
of resources. Surveys like those con- 
ducted in Boston and New Orleans bring 
this condition into clear focus. 

The development of an integrated and 
coordinated community curriculum de- 
pends upon four factors. First, commun- 
ity planning must occur which allows 
for a type of redev elopment and replan- 
ning that encourages the acceptance of 
a modern school plant. Second, a com- 
munity curriculum must evolve with full 
recognition of the value of other com- 


munity experiences such as recreation 


and outdoor education, which transcend 
usual school programs. Third, leaders in 
this field (education-recreation) must 
make it possible for the individuals and 
the groups within the community to plan 
and design a community curriculum. 
Fourth, the role of leaders in professional 
positions must be analyzed and restudied 
to operate efficiently within this frame- 
work. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


The plans for the school-community 
center or the park-school must be de- 
veloped according to sound policies of 
community planning. The school district 
or the community can no longer afford 
to do piecemeal planning. Too often, 
education plants are planned in isolation 
from closely related community factors, 
with little cooperation among the board 
of education, the park board, and the 
planning commission. The same is true 
of some educational studies and surveys 
conducted by leading institutions pre- 
paring educational administrators. Where 
isolated surveys have been made which 
deal with school plant development, such 
plans often are developed with little re- 
gard for the broad concept of commu- 
nity education. 

These shortcomings in surveys, school- 
plant planning, and the present commu- 
nity concept found in the minds of su- 
perintendents of schools should challenge 
educational leaders. The educational ad- 
ministrator in all of these areas should 
recognize the value of consulting teams 
to help the different groups obtain a 
broader view and approach to research, 
surveys, educational administration 
courses and, finally, the operation of the 
job of superintendent of education. 

Perhaps an added stimulus to the chal- 
lenge of solving this problem may be 
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attained by referring to a New Orleans 
educational study which wrote off a 
whole area of the city as “slum,” when 
this was really not the case. The houses 
were rather old, but the people who 
lived there took pride in the community 
and its activities. Community planning 
practices of building on unobstructed 
fields are pleasant but are not practical 


: approaches to improvements in commu- 


nity living in the urban area. The older 
sections of our cities cannot be aban- 
doned. It therefore becomes the job of 
educational leaders to do something 
about improving such blighted areas. 

The planning and development of 
schools as neighborhood and community 
centers give education a facility that is 
functional. Furthermore, it becomes pos- 
sible to get wide community support not 
only for the improvement of present 
facilities but also to construct new facili- 
ties. These facilities, then, may be used 
over and beyond the traditional six-hour 
day, five-day week, and nine-month 
school year. Cooperative action by 
boards of education, park boards, muni- 
cipal recreation agencies, and planning 
commissions can provide more adequate 
facilities for all of these programs than 
could be financed by the community 
through separate facilities for each pro- 
gram. 

In essence what has been said is that 
the superintendent of education should 
become an effective social engineer who 
is aware not only of the human and 
physical resources but also of the pro- 
gram for the whole community. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


The school superintendent today is 
considered an administrator of commu- 
nity education. As such, he has concern 
for every educational experience that 
occurs in the community. This does not 


imply that he assumes administrative re- 
sponsibility for all these activities, nor 
that the school is to assume the functions 
now performed by other public, volun- 
tary, and private agencies. It does sug- 
gest, however, that the administrator of 
community education has a moral re- 
sponsibility to aid in every way possible 
the development of the total community 
curriculum. 

The administrator of community edu- 
cation (school superintendent), then, 
must have concern for those experiences 
which are known as community recrea- 
tion activities. Recreation and education 
have the same objectives, but the means 
to achieve them may differ in some in- 
stances. This does not necessarily mean 
that the school executive thereby ac- 
quires additional duties, but it may in- 
dicate that his duties should be recon- 
structed and the emphases changed. The 
preparation of administrators of commu- 
nity education should change to the ex- 
tent that the large problem of commu- 
nity recreation becomes one of greater 
concern. 

In schools there may be three distinct 
types of superintendents of education: 
(1) the superintendent who closes the 
buildings and the playgrounds at the end 
of the school day or the school year and 
ignores recreation; (2) the superintend- 
ent who allows other community educa- 
tors access to the building and thinks that 
his job is done when he furnishes facili- 
ties; (3) the superintendent who is quite 
proud of the fact that “the lights of the 
school buildings are never turned off.” 

The professional educational adminis- 
trator is the helper or guide, and because 
of this the superintendent of education 
needs to have better professional train- 
ing for such relationships and initiative. 
The job grows out of the work of 
groups in the community. These groups 
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are the experts in community living. This 
leads to a basic assumption: Recreation 
provides a discipline—and a most signifi- 


cant one—of life experiences for use as 
a laboratory in which the chief school 
executive acquires a better realization of 
the need for an understanding of com- 
munity planning for effective education. 


PREPARATION 


Broad general education should be pro- 
vided for administrators in recreation. 
Planning related to the comprehensive 
concept of community recreation should 
be a part of the professional preparation 
of the superintendent of education be- 
cause many Communities conduct recre- 
ation programs which are based on the 
use of school because 
recreation and outdoor education are in 


frontier areas of education and outside 


facilities, and 


the traditional administrative concept of 
the education program. It seems, there- 
fore, that including these understandings 
in the professional preparation of the 
administrator would be stimulating to 
them and also to the institutions conduct- 
ing such preparation. 

Some of these differences in the at- 
titudes of superintendents may result 
from. their experiences with attacks by 
certain groups that are motivated by in- 
tense nationalist fervor or for other rea- 
sons are critical of any new develop- 
ments in education. Some superintend- 
ents may do more about recreation if 
they understand that pressure groups 
never attack recreation for not giving 
sufficient attention to citizenship educa- 
tion. Education does have a mandate to 
educate for citizenship which is now be- 
ing stressed in many ways. It should be 
emphasized that recreation also prov ides 
many opportunities for education in citi- 
zenship. 

Much depends upon the attitude of the 


administrator. If the superintendent of 
education knows the philosophy of mod- 
ern education he cannot be convinced 
that recreation is not a part of his job. If 
he lacks such a concept, he never envi- 
sions recreation as part of his job. Some 
good recreation programs offer a better 
program of education than some schools 
do. 
Voluntary agencies generally accept 
their responsibility to function for the 
good of the entire community, but the 
superintendent of education should take 
the initiative in working with them along 
those lines. 
voluntary 


Such relationships between 
and tax- “supported agencies 
provide one way for quasi-public groups 
to make contributions. The superintend- 
ent of education is a key figure in the 
most effective management and dev clop- 
ment of such services. He needs pro- 
fessional preparation that develops in him 
the conviction that he should take the 
initiative in doing this type of social 
engineering job. 

Leaders in educational administration 
are trying to find men of ability who, 
after acquiring broad professional prepa- 
ration in educational administ: ation, will 
make good superintendents of education 
—not merely superintendents of schools. 
So far, few men of that calibre have 
been found. A need exists for some type 
of pre-service and in-service preparation 
that will make the best use of the availa- 
ble talent. What a superintendent of edu- 
cation should know and the competence 
he should possess in order to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for community 
relationships are factors which have 
never been fully delineated. 

Does this mean adding new courses to 
the already crowded curriculum offered 
for such preparation? The common pur- 
poses of these programs, their content, 
the groups served, the facilities needed, 
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and the outcomes expected make it pos- 
sible to integrate experiences in these 
areas without the addition of new courses 
to the curriculum for the preparation 
of the superintendent of education. A 
broader type of professional preparation 
for the superintendent is needed which 
will help him develop competency in 
marshaling community resources for all 
phases of recreation. 

Education cannot afford to continue 
the practice of having the superintend- 
ent spend so much of his time on such 
necessary business as making up a budget. 
Much of the budget work can be done 
by trained assistants. To draw an anal- 
ogy, top-flight medical officials do not 
take blood tests, but trained laboratory 
technicians furnish them this important 
information which enables them to serve 
patients more effectively. The superin- 
tendent needs competence in guiding the 
organization and marshaling community 
resources. He should have the kind of 
professional preparation which gives him 
a broad concept of education and the 
community and some general education 
in several fields. These things make pos- 
sible the real function of the superin- 
tendent of education, which is the ful- 
fillment of the job of education in re- 
lation to community life. 


PROBLEMS FOR EXPLORATION 


With respect to recreation, it seems 
imperative that certain steps should be 
taken to enhance the preparation of the 
potential administrator of community 


education. The precise nature of these 


processes depends upon the accumula- 
tion of more data which may be gained 
wees various research studies such as: 
. Development of a definition and 
wie for recreation which prove ap- 
plicable to the preparation of the superin- 
tendent of community education. 
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Relating learning and growth op- 
portunities that are expressed as potential 

“needs” by various groups interested in 
” community education program. 

Research into the techniques of 
planning to provide appro- 
priate Opportunities in recreation for the 
various publics—techniques understood 
by the administrator (official, voluntary, 
and private agencies). These techniques 
would also apply to educational affairs 
outside of recreation. 

4. Survey techniques applicable to 
community education that utilizes vari- 
ous human resources—recreationists, bi- 
health librarians, 
anthropologists, and others—capable of 
dealing with total community 


ologists, educators, 
welfare. 

5. Research into ways of transmitting 
to the administrator of recreation com- 
petencies made available to the adminis- 
trator of community education which 
are of mutual concern 

6. Validating the unique values of rec- 
reation in the total plan of education 
and community living. 

Research into the techniques of 
public communication media through 
the natural avenue of recreation, for the 
improved preparation of administrators. 

&. Research into the definition and de- 
termination of laboratory facilities, 
through recreation, of value to the prepa- 
ration of administrators. 

Without doubt the school administra- 
tor already has an overwhelming task. 
However, the importance of community 
recreation cannot be overemphasized if 
any regard is given to the anticipated in- 
crease in leisure which will arise in this 
new era of automatism. Superintendents 
must not only initiate and encourage 
worth-while advances in Community rec- 
reation but also stimulate and aid in fur- 
ther study and research which bears upon 
the recreation-education concept. 
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Higher Education in India 


HUGH B. WOOD 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON * 


HE future of any country is inte- 

grally related to its educational pro- 
gram, and it especially depends upon the 
institutions of higher education for its 
leadership. Certainly India is no excep- 
tion. If she is to remain a free democracy 
and to assume a role of leadership in 
Asia, her higher educational system must 
produce | -adership personnel sufficient in 
quality and quantity to accomplish these 
great undertakings. 

Until 1947 the primary role of higher 
education in India was to produce gov- 
ernment employees who, under the di- 
rection of the British, could perform the 
thousands of clerical and other perfunc- 
tory tasks associated with the bureau- 
cratic administration of a colony. Sud- 
denly, and with very brief warning, there 
was a demand for thousands of Indian 
leaders, and the major purpose of higher 
education was changed overnight by a 
political and historical event. Obviously, 
the institutions were not ready physically 
or philosophically for such an abrupt 
change, and the present period is charac- 
terized by a struggle to make the many 
adjustments necessitated by such a radi- 
cal change in philosophy. 

Among the university leaders with 
whom I have talked, there has been no 


* On sabbatical leave 1953-54 on a Fulbright 
assignment in India. Data in this article are from 
Indian references, visits to universities and col- 
leges in India, and interviews with administra- 
tive staff, faculty members, and students of 
these institutions. 


reluctance to assume this new role. Para- 
doxically, however, many do not see any 
great need for change in the curriculum, 
methodology, or the examination system. 
This conflict can be best understood per- 
haps through an examination of the pat- 
tern of higher education in India. 


The universities in India began as ex- 
amining and degree-conferring institu- 
tions with which all recognized colleges 
were affiliated, and this remains one of 
their major functions. The first universi- 
ties were founded in 1857 in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras. It was 1904, how- 
ever, before any university undertook 
instruction. Then in 1919 a Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission issued a report that 
emphasized the need for unitary and 
teaching universities to provide both un- 
dergr aduate and graduate instruction in 
all departments. The universities of My- 
sore and Osmania were established in 
1916 and 1918, and the universities of 
Delhi and Lucknow in the early twen- 
ties. These were unitary institutions and 
offered instruction in nearly all subjects. 

During the past three decades, addi- 
tional teaching universities have been 
founded and some of the earlier institu- 
tions have added instructional depart- 
ments. India now has thirty universities 
with about 600 affiliated colleges. Most 
of these fall in the unitary-teaching and 
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the affiliating-examining types of univer- 
sities. Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras, and 
Lu_know are examples of the former, 
and Agra, with its 51 affiliated colleges, 
is an example of the latter. The Univer- 
sity of Agra prescribes the courses of 
study, textbooks, standards of equipment, 
minimum qualifications of teachers, and 
so forth, and conducts the examinations 
and awards the degrees for its satellite 
institutions, which, however, are autono- 
mous. 

The majority of Indian universities 
combine the teaching and the accrediting 
functions. Some concentrate research and 
graduate instruction in the university 
center, leaving undergraduate instruction 
and perhaps specialized research to the af- 
filiated colleges. Quite a few of the older 
colleges, however, have well-developed, 
‘ though usually highly specialized, post- 
graduate departments. Although the trend 
today is toward the establishment of 
unitary-teaching universities, affiliating- 
accrediting universities will be necessary 
for some time to come. 

Most of the colleges are liberal arts 
institutions, but there are also a number 
of scientific and technological institutes, 
as well as medical schools, dental schools, 
teacher-training institutions, law schools, 
business-training colleges, agricultural 
colleges, and other specialized institu- 
tions. All of the universities have been 
established by acts of the central and 
state governments and are government 
supported (receiving a large percentage 
of their income, however, from examina- 
tion fees). Most of the colleges are also 
government institutions, and even the 
private colleges founded by missions and 
educational societies receive government 
grants. Generally speaking, tuition and 
examination fees are substantial in terms 
of Indian incomes, but yield inadequate 
revenue. Endowments are practically 


nonexistent. Therefore, the financial wel- 
fare of these institutions rests with the 
government. 


In the typical Indian university and 
its colleges, the executive head is the vice- 
chancellor, but the faculty, through rep- 
resentation on various boards, plays a 
major role in the determination and ad- 
ministration of academic policies. The 
faculties of the various departments of a 
college actually have more antonomy 
than is found in a typical institution in 
America. 

The monthly pay scale for the aca- 
demic hierarchy at better universities is 
approximately as follows: demonstrator, 
instructor, Rs. 150; assistant lecturer, Rs. 
lecturer, Rs. 300 to 600; 
reader, Rs. 500 to 800; professor, Rs. 
800 to 1200. (One rupee equals slightly 
less than 22 cents but will purchase about 
as much as a dollar will in America.) The 
university professor holds a position of 
prestige in Indian social and cultural life. 

The Indian college student is at least 
two years younger chronologically and 
academically than the American college 
student. In most of the states, the public 
school program extends for only ten or 
eleven years and the school-starting age 
is often as early as five years. (It is not 
unusual to find four- year-olds learning 
to read and write.) Thus, the average 
student completes high school and is 
ready to start college at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Although the high school 
student completes courses offered in our 
eleventh and twelfth grades (for exam- 
ple, chemistry, physics, trigonometry), 
his level of academic attainment is usu- 
ally about two years less than that of the 
American college-bent high school grad- 
uate. This is due to one or more factors: 
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jess maturity, fewer years of schooling, 
having spent 4o per cent of his time 
learning three or four languages, or poor 
instruction. 

student is also 
much more highly selected academically 
than the American student. 


The Indian college 


college 


About one-fourth of the children of India 
at present are receiving education. Of 
these, perhaps a third reach high school. 
Of those who come up for the high 


school] final or matriculation examination, 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent pass. Of 
these, 10 per cent may be Class I (grade 
of 60 or better), 2 » per cent C lass II 
(grade of 45 to 59), and 70 per cent 
Class HI (grade of 30 to 44). nal 
colleges prefer Class I students; a Class II 
student has virtually no chance of enter- 
ing college. Thus, a rigorous examination 
system climinates all but the academic 
cream (perhaps 2 Or 3 per cent) from col- 
lege education. Those admitted will have 
completed a college preparatory cur- 
riculum, determined by the university- 
administered matriculation examination. 

The successful college entrant spends 
two years in an intermediate school. He 
then takes the intermediate examination 
and, if successful, continues for two 
more years. After that he takes the de- 
gree examination and, if successful, is 
awarded the bachelor’s degree. He may 
then pursue law or medical 
(three or four years); or a bachelor of 
teaching degree for a year, a master’s de- 
gree for two years (usually no thesis), 
and then a doctor's degree for two more 
years, based on thesis research without 
additional courses. 


degrees 


A movement just now getting under 
way in several states would absorb the 
first year of the intermediate school into 
the high school program. Some then 
would make the bachelor’s a three-year 
degree; others would leave it a four-year 


degree, thus actually adding a year of 
work. Some states have also considered 
moving the entire intermediate program 
to high school jurisdiction, These changes 
are entirely in the discussion stage; no 
state or institution has taken any action 
on the proposals. 

All examinations for degrees are ad- 
ministered by the universities, and de- 
grees are awarded on the results of these 
examinations alone. The degree examina- 
tion is taken in all subjects at the end of 
the entire course, and there are rarely 
examinations during or at the 
end of a subject. One does not pass or 
fail a subject; he takes the prescribed 
subjects for the course or degree, and 


“subject” 


then passes or fails the entire program 
in one final comprehensive set of exami- 
nations. 

The intermediate examination consists 
of six or seven “papers,” each three hours 
long. Each paper covers a subject or a 
sequence of subjects. The bachelor’s ex- 
amination covers seven or eight papers, 
including compulsory ones in English, 
the vernacular language, Hindi, a major 
subject, usually a classical language, and 
several subsidiary subjects. Examinations 
for the master’s degrees require seven or 
eight papers of a more specialized na- 
ture. The doctor’s examination is based 
on the thesis alone. 

The domination of collegiate work by 


“the examination creates what American 


professors would consider serious handi- 
caps to a good education. First of all, 
instruction is normally confined to lec- 
tures; the students must attend 75 per 
cent of them to qualify for admission to 
the examination. In classes that I visited 
there was such a marked difference in 
attention that I inquired the reason. Stu- 
dents explained that one professor, to 
whom they were quite rude, was not 
lecturing on subject matter that would 
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be included in the examination. They 
were required to attend but could not 
be compelled to pay attention. 

Second, relationships between faculty 
and students are generally quite formal 
and impersonal. Normally, students are 
not encouraged to ask questions during 
or after lectures, nor are students’ sug- 
gestions welcome. Discussion and other 
informal methods are practically non- 
existent except in a few colleges that are 
experimenting with the ‘ ‘tutorial” (semi- 
nar) method in certain graduate classes. 
Faculty-student contacts outside of class 
are minimal, partly because of heavy 
teaching loads (up to twenty-four hours 
per week for instructors, usually about 
ten to fifteen for professors), high fac- 
ulty-student ratios, and in no small meas- 
ure because of the traditional concept 
that help in passing the examination will 
come only from the lectures. 

Third, because no credit is given for 
classwork, collateral reading, and other 
activities presumably unrelated to passing 
the examination, students can rarely be 
induced to engage in such activities. The 
extremely low standard of libraries (the 
few books are usually kept in locked 
cupboards, and libraries are rarely open 
in the evenings) and the fact that most 
students cannot afford to buy their own 
textbooks causes little concern among 
many college officials. However, some 
educational leaders to whom I talked, 
especially at the state and central govern- 
ment levels, are quite concerned about 
this and the other limitations mentioned 
here. 

A fourth handicap is the limited num- 
ber of subjects offered and the fact that 
there are few electives. 
geography, geology, psycholog) y, sociol- 
ogy, and other “newer” subjects are of- 
fered only in some institutions. Labor 
relations, business administration, inter- 


Anthropology, 


national relations, and public administra- 
tion are offered in even fewer colleges. 
Psychological, child-development, and 
similar laboratories are rare. With cer- 
tain exceptions, material and human re- 
sources and facilities for research are 
inadequate in nearly every field, and re- 
search standards are comparatively low. 

Fifth, students are inclined to waste 
time and loaf along for nearly two years, 
and then cram for a month or. two be- 
fore the final examination. The result is, 
of course, detrimental to the formation 
of good habits of study and research, and 
the actual learning, exemplified by the 
examination, is largely limited to one or 
two months of more or less strenuous 
efforts. 

A final handicap is the fact that all 
college instruction and examinations are 
given in a foreign language, English. 
High school instruction is in the ver- 
nacular, but the high school student is 
also required to take Hindi and English, 
and often Sanskrit. This spread of effort 
usually results in inadequate preparation 
in English, both written and oral. The 
result is limited understanding and inef- 
fective expression in college. 

This problem will not be readily 
solved, because the limited vocabulary 
of Hindi, the official national language, 
necessitates the use of a foreign language, 
or at least much foreign vocabulary, in 
such fields as science, engineering, and 
medicine. A further complication is arts- 
ing with the movement tow ard vernacu- 
lar colleges, in which the instruction is 
in one of the fourteen regional languages. 
Two such colleges have been established, 
others are proposed. Such a movement 
can only militate against the unity that 
comes through common language, yet 
neither Hindi nor English is a wholly 
satisfactory medium for instruction. 
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The nonacademic activities of the col- 
lege student in India are quite limited 
in terms of American standards. As 
pointed out, the students are younger, 
and a greater percentage of them are day 
students. Interscholastic athletics are lim- 
ited to an occasional “challenge match”; 
there are no stadia or comimercialization 
of sports. Intramural sports are common 
and occasionally create considerable in- 
terest. Debating and literary societies are 
universal and provide for a favorite pas- 
time of Indian students. Numerous holi- 
days and festivals furnish opportunities 
for music, creative dance, and similar 
activities. 

There are no fraternities or sororities. 
Dormitory life is simple, based on the 
bare necessities of life. There may be 
“house” organizations in the dormitories 
to arrange for meals on a cooperative 


basis, but discipline usually is maintained 


by a faculty “warden,” who also pro- 
vides whatever counseling or guidance 
there may be. 

Social service organizations are few 
and there is generally only limited con- 
cern for the other fellow unless he hap- 
pens to be a close friend. Affectionate 
friendships between those of the same 
sex are common, and one frequently sees 
boys holding hands or giving each other 
a hug while walking down the street. 
Recently, there has been a boom in 
United Nations and International Stu- 
dents Associations. 

Two other characteristics of student 
life in India distinguish it from American 
campus life. First, nearly all students be- 
long to a political party. The Students’ 
Congress is a branch of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party, and is by far the 
largest group. The Students’ Federation 
is a branch of the Communist party and 


SORD 


makes up in activity what it lacks in size. 
It is not uncommon for members of this 
group to remain in college as “students” 
for many years. Other smaller parties are 
sometimes represented. 

These parties not only engage in in- 
ternal politics in the institution, but are 
used constantly by the national organi- 
zations for rallies, drives, caucuses, dem- 
onstrations, and other political activities. 
Members of these student parties are 
youth in their teens and are quite likely 
to exercise more emotion than wisdom 
in selecting their party. They usually 
become fanatically loyal to their party 
and rarely change throughout life. 

Second, Indian students exercise a 
greater independence in discipline than 
do American students. Most institutions 
have a Student Union in which member- 
ship is compulsory. The union organizes 
lectures, supervises student organizations, 
and deals with the faculty as the repre- 
sentatives of the student body. The stu- 
dent strike is a universal means of attain- 
ing objectives and realizing demands. 
Thus, between almost continuous politi- 
cal action and periodic strikes in some 
institutions. an observer may be inclined 
to wonder how much time is left for 
academic learning. All educational offi- 
cials with whom I talked deplore this 
situation but don’t know what to do 
about it. Some feel that it is a carry-over 
from Gandhi's teachings and methods. 

These two characteristics of Indian 
student life explain most of the regret- 
table situation at Lucknow during the 
fall of 1953. At the beginning of the 
term the Students’ Federation (Commu- 
nist), though definitely a minority, gained 
control of the Student Union. Members 
of the Students’ Congress retaliated by 
withdrawing their membership or refus- 
ing to join the Student Union. There was 
an immediate clamor to the Executive 
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for revision of the Student 
Union’s charter. Failure of prompt action 
by the administration resulted in dem- 
onstrations, hunger strikes, “lie-down” 
strikes (lying in front of doors to block 
passage), temporary forced confinement 
of university officials to their rooms, and 
finally a general student strike. These 
in turn led to rioting, sabotage, arson, 
and general disorder in the city by stu- 
dents and civilian sympathizers. The 
police fired on the rioters several times, 
and three people were killed—one a 
student. 

The university officials, unable to cope 
with the situation, closed the institution 
for five weeks. When it was reopened, 
the vice-chancellor promised immediate 
consideration of charter revision by the 
Council, but demonstrations and hunger 
strikes broke out on the opening day. 
These were followed by another general 
strike. The administration insisted that 
order should precede charter action, but 
the situation developed into city-wide 
disorder again, and a four-day, twenty- 
two-hour-per-day curfew was ordered. 
Nehru and other high officials made di- 
rect appeals to the students and threat- 
ened to close the institution permanently. 
The students finally called off their strike 
and returned to their classes. 

Students at other institutions through- 
out northern India held sympathy dem- 
onstrations and strikes. Upon inquiry I 
found that at one time or another many 
of the major institutions had experienced 
similar prolonged outbreaks for one cause 
or another. One may surmise that the 
imbalance of the academic load which 
is created by the examination system and 
other factors discussed above may be a 
primary 


Council 


cause of student indiscipline, 
but cultural characteristics of the Indian 
probably make their contribution, too. 
Many Indian youth (like those in other 


countries) enjoy argumentation, agita- 
tion, demonstration, martyrdom, and 
physical action. Of seventy-one high 
school headmasters interviewed in con- 
nection with my regular assignment, 
seventeen volunteered the information 
that they had spent time in jail for polit- 
ical action, in most cases during college 
days, and I am sure that others in the 
group had kept the seventeen company. 

Some Indian educators lay the entire 
blame for student indiscipline at the feet 
of the Communists, but this seems to me 
an oversimplification of the problem. 
Similar incidents preceded the present 
rise of Communist strength, and the non- 
Communists seem to enjoy the disorder 
as much as the Communists. Incidentally, 
I talked to a number of student leaders 
who professed to be Communists, but 
few expressed any strong pro-Russianism. 


IV 


The Indian system of higher educa- 
tion has served for nearly a hundred 
years without major changes. It has many 
excellent characteristics which should be 
preserved. The foregoing presentation 
may appear to be unduly critical of the 
system, but I have made every effort to 
present only objective data. It should be 
noted, however, that my appraisal is set 
against the standards of another culture— 
that of America. On the other hand, we 
cannot overlook the fact that many Indian 
educators support the views presented 
here. 

It seems to me unfortunate and per- 
haps dangerous for the future of India 
that more of her leaders in higher educa- 
tion have not recognized the need for 
redirecting the work of the universities 
and colleges in the light of changing 
needs and purposes. This would require 
a new philosophy and new methods, an 
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expanded and revitalized curriculum, and 
the elimination of the major evils of the 
present system. 

There is tremendous interest in India 
in education. The Indian press devotes 
much more space to education at all 
levels than the American press does. 
Numerous committees are now at work 


on the improvement and expansion of 
elementary and secondary education. 
Higher education is in the spotlight as 
never before. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that attention soon may be fo- 
cused on the vital task that means so 
much to the future of India—the re- 
organization of higher education. 
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Role Playing in Guidance Training 


Programs 


ROBERT O. STRIPLING 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


R= PLAYING as a teaching device in 


the area of human relations has been 
attracting increasing attention recently. 
Many instructors in guidance training 
programs are beginning to realize the 
possibilities of this technique in explor- 
ing ways of handling various types of 
problems that guidance personnel expe- 
rience on the job. 

Role playing is the acting out of real 
or imaginary situations involving rela- 
tionships between two or more persons. 
The basic purpose of the technique is to 
improve human relations. It is particu- 
larly useful in a classroom because it 
gives students an opportunity not only 
to hear about but also to observe the 
dynamics of human relations. Through 
observing and participating in role play- 
ing, students can develop a greater sen- 
sitivity toward problems in the area of 
human relations and deeper insights into 
these problems. They can also test their 
own abilities in handling situations in- 
volving human relations and get support 
in attempts to improve their own skills. 
It should be recognized, however, that 
role playing can create a threatening 
situation in the classroom unless students 
understand its purposes. For this reason 
the instructor should take time to dis- 
cuss the psychological principles under- 
lying the technique as well as the many 


ways it can be used in learning situations.’ 

The device of role playing can help 
students become aware of the need to 
change their own behavior patterns, in- 
stead of perhaps blaming others for diffi- 
culties in the area of human relations. 

As a classroom technique, role playing 
has another important advantage. It gives 
the instructor an opportunity to observe 
and analyze the actual behavior of stu- 
dents and to guide them in improving 
their behavior. 

The uninitiated person often confuses 
role playing with acting and immediately 
becomes concerned over whether or not 
he can play a part correctly. The instruc- 
tor should explain that there are as many 
satisfactory ways to play a role as there 
are individuals. It is true, however, that 
to play a role in a fashion contrary to 
what the audience thinks is correct can 
prove embarrassing and threatening. For 
that reason the instructor needs to exer- 
cise extreme skill in directing discussion 
following role playing. He must be sensi- 
tive to the feelings of individual class 
members. He must give them support, 
not by making excuses or apologies, but 
by alw ays keeping before the group the 
idea that the purpose of role playing is 


1 The film Role Playing in Human Relations 
has often been used as an aid in introducing 
this technique. See selected bibliography. 
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to improve human relations. Regarding 
this point Argyris states: 

The leader should be careful to guide the 
group toward a discussion and analysis of 
the human relations aspect of the role play- 
ing. Also, he should insist that, while dis- 
cussing the roles, the members use the 
fictitious names used in the skit. This tends 
to pin attention on the role playing and not 


on the individual actor. Talking about “a 


role” is less personal. Usually the audience 
and the actors feel more free in expressing 
their views since no one particular person 
is being criticized.” 

Hence, it might be stated that role 
playing can achieve its purposes best in a 
permissive atmosphere where individual 
class members respect and trust one an- 
other and the instructor. 

Role playing can prove superficial if 
not introduced properly. To end a dis- 
cussion with the suggestion, “Now let’s 
try a few role-playing situations,” will in 
many instances create an atmosphere of 
artificiality that can prevent desired 
learning. Oftentimes it is best to end such 
a discussion by stating that perhaps the 
class will, during the course of its meet- 
ings, discover problems that can be 
played out, thus giving various people 
an Opportunity to test their own skills 
and get the “feel” of selving real prob- 
lems. The instructor and students then 
can be on the lookout for problems which 
arise out of class discussion that might be 
played out. 

During class discussion in a course on 
the administration of guidance programs, 
the following problem was presented by 
a member of the class: 

Two years ago when I was dean of boys 
and assistant principal of Junior 
High School, a father burst into my office 
one day and demanded that Miss H——, 

2 Chris Argyris, Role Playing in Action, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. New York 


School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Bul- 
letin No, 16, May 1951, p. 18 


one of our English teachers; be fired imme- 
diately. He was upset to the extent that I 
actually feared that he might hit me if I 
didn’t do something in a hurry. | asked him 
what was wrong and he said that the 
teacher had accused his son, Robert, of 
cheating on an examination and he added, 
“Even worse, she did it before the entire 
class.” 


The class member asked, “How would 
you handle such a situation?” After some 
discussion the group decided that they 
would like to explore possible solutions 
through role playing. One member of 
the class volunteered to play the part of 
the dean of boys and another that of the 
father. The situation was reviewed briefly 
and the “office” of the dean of boys was 
“set up” at the front of the room. It was 
agreed that the father would enter the 
room from the hall. The instructor talked 
to each participant in order to help him 
identify himself with the role he was to 
play. Thus the stage was set. 


Mr. Smith, “the father,” comes bursting 
into the dean’s office in a rage, demanding 
that the English teacher be fired imme- 
diately. 

Dean. What do you mean by coming 
into my office like this? You have no right 
to burst in here and make such demands. 

Mr. Smitn. I don’t! Well you will see 
what my rights are! 

Dean. What do you mean? 

Mr. Smirn. I mean I want that old lady 
H—— fired and if I don’t get some action 
here I'll go to the school board and you 
might end up getting fired yourself, young 
man. 

Dean. You may not find that so easy. 
What's the matter with you anyway? Miss 
H-—— probably had some reason for her 
actions. 

Mr. Smiru. Reason! My son 
cheated in his life! 


never 


Such an approach was further enrag- 
ing the father and the situation was get- 
ting more tense. The instructor “cut” the 
scene. It was evident that various mem- 
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bers of the class had identified themselves 
with one or the other of the participants. 
After a pause during which the class 
members were reflecting upon what they 
had seen, one young man who had par- 
ticipated very little in class discussion 
during the semester said, “I would have 
hit that dean of boys!” 

The discussion that followed indicated 
that the problem had become real to the 
students. They had seen and heard human 
relations in action in a situation that can 
happen in a school. They had observed 
the emotional outburst of a “father” who 
apparently had many feelings of resent- 
ment toward the school. They had ob- 
served the “dean of boys’” reactions to 
bullying and his possible inability to han- 
dle a difficult situation. They were gain- 
ing insights into the complicated nature 
of some of the problems in the area of 
parent-student-teacher relationship and 
were reflecting upon their own ability to 
handle problems of this nature. 

During the discussion, the instructor 
asked if there were members of the class 
who would have played the role of “dean 
of boys” differently. Several indicated 
they would have, and one was selected 


for a re-enactment of the situation. 

Mr. Smith bursts into the “office” of the 
dean of boys. 

Mr. Smirn. I want that old lady H—— 
fired immediately! 

(The dean of boys remains seated at his 
desk but leans forward, registering con- 
cern.) 

DEAN. 
happened? 

Mr. SmirnH. That woman accused my 
son, before the whole class, of cheating. 
I won't stand for anything like that! If she 
is not taken out of that classroom immedi- 
ately, I'm going to the school board. 

Dean. I can certainly appreciate your 
feelings. This is the first I've heard of this 
and I am sure that you will want to give me 
a little time to find out about it. We cer- 


Mr. Smith, what in the world has 
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tainly want to get to the bottom of this 
situation. Won't vou please sit down? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I guess Miss H—— 
should have a chance to tell her side of the 
story. (Sits down.) I've given you the facts. 
What I want is action. 

Dean. Yes, 1 am sure you do, and I ap- 
preciate the fact that you are deeply hurt 
over this situation; however, don’t you think 
that it might be wise for me to talk to Miss 
I fore we proceed with any action? 

Mr. Situ. (in a more moderate voice) 
Yes, I suppose so (then louder) but ' want 
something done! 

Dean or Boys. We are certainly going 
to get to the bottom of this situation, Mr. 
Smith. I appreciate the fact that you are 
willing to let me talk it over with Miss 
H before you proceed further. 


It was evident that the dean of boys 
was creating a climate in which Mr. 
Smith could release some of his feelings 
of anger and resentment about the situa- 
tion as he saw it. The scene was “cut.” 
The discussion that followed centered 
around the different ways in which peo- 
ple might be assisted in releasing their 
feelings of extreme anger. 

The importance of the initial reaction 
to the extreme anger of a person was re- 
alized. A feeling of deep concern over 
the problem as the “father” saw it was a 
wise reaction. The opportunity to let 
him express himself without being chal- 
lenged made it possible for him to release 
some of his feelings of anger and begin 
to assume a more rational attitude toward 
the situation. A feeling that the 
boys” 


“dean of 
wanted to help him in seeing that 
his child was treated fairly was begin- 
ning to make the “father” realize that the 
whole school was not against him and his 
child. The efforts of the “dean of boys” 


to get the father to assume some respon- 
sibility for the course of action that he 
(the “dean of boys’) should take 
the “father” 
tive toward the whole situation. 


caused 
to gain a different perspec- 
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The two dramatizations of the situa- 
tion had offered an excellent contrast in 
approaching a problem and had given 
some insights as to how such a situation 
might be handled effectively. All of this 
had developed out of a problem that was 
real to the class, and the session had lasted 
only forty minutes. 

After class the student who had pre- 
sented the problem said to the instructor, 
“If I had dealt with that situation and 
one or two others more as the second 
‘dean’ did and less as the first, | would not 
have been fired at the end of the year!” 

How do you get the unsy mpathetic 
principal to cooperate with his faculty in 
improving guidance services? This ques- 
tion is frequently r raised. Of course there 
is no one solution to the problem, but all 
would agree that the way in which it is 
approached is extremely important. Out 
of class discussion, the following situa- 
tion was created and the enactments given 
below were recorded. 

The new supervisor of guidance in a city 
school system makes her first call on the 
principal of a large high school who has 
been in his position for eight years. They 
have exchanged greetings and have been 
talking for a few minutes. Suddenly the 
conversation Changes. 

Principat. To me, all of this guidance is 
a lot of hooey. 

Supervisor. Yes, Mr. Edwards, I have 
been told that you run a very good school 
and I am sure that you and your teachers 
just naturally do a lot of things that some 
school people would want to set to one 
side and call “guidance.” 

PrincipaL. That surely is true. 

(There follows a long pause. Finally, the 
principal seems compelled to speak.) 

PrincipaL. Lam sure, however, that there 
are ways that we could improve our pro- 
gram. 
~ SUPERVISOR (smiling). 1 would like very 
much to hear your ideas along that line. 
Perhaps I might even assist you in some 
small way in carrying out some of your 
plans. 


Principat (smiling). 1am sure you could. 

Supervisor. I'll be over this way Monday 
morning at ten o’clock to deliver some test 
results; perhaps we could chat awhile then 
if you are free. 

PRINCIPAL. 
you. 

Supervisor. I must be going. Will see 
you Monday at ten 

Principat (standing and smiling). 
bye. 


I am, and I'll be glad to see 


Good- 


A re-enactment of this situation fol- 
lowed immediately. The second “super- 
visor,’ who had been out of the room 
during the first enactment, was an- 
nounced. He came in, and after an ex- 
change of greetings the conversation 

went thus: 


PRINCIPAL. 
lot of hooey. 

SUPERVISOR. 
that. 

Principat. Well, it’s the way I feel. I’ve 
been in school work for twenty years and 
I have never needed a supervisor of guidance 
to help me run my school. You might as 
well know that I opposed the creation of 
such a position. 

Supervisor (smiling). 1 certainly don’t 
intend to interfere with your school pro- 
gram. 

Principat (smiling). [am sure you don’t. 

Supervisor. If I can help you, please call 
me. Goodbye, sir. 

Principat. I surely will. Goodbye. 


To me all this guidance is a 


I'm sorry to hear you say 


The class observed that both inter- 
views had ended in a friendly manner; 
yet the end results differed greatly. The 
first supervisor had recognized that the 
principal felt insecure and threatened by 
the addition to the school staff of a spe- 
cialist in guidance who, no doubt, knew 
much more about the subject than he did. 
She had accepted, without challenge, his 
reaction (possibly a defense mech: anism ) 
that guidance was a “lot of hooey.” Fur- 
thermore, she had let him know ‘thet she 
recognized the many worth-while things 
that he was doing to help individual stu- 
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dents. This satisfied, momentarily at 
least, his feeling of need for professional 
recognition, In addition, it helped him 
realize that the “supervisor” was willing 
to accept him and work on the problems 
that he might select. In other words, she 
wasn't going to try to “take over” his 
school program and expose his lack of 
knowledge and experience in the area of 
guidance. She was anxious to cooperate 
with him in improving the program of 
his school. 

On the other hand, the second super- 
visor, by his reactions to the principal’s 
statement, had allowed a situation to de- 
velop that made it impossible to initiate 
further contacts with the principal. He 
was shut out of the school unless the 
principal invited him back. The lack 
of opportunities for further discussion 
would no doubt deepen the feeling of 
animosity between the two. There was 
little likelihood that the supervisor would 
have any opportunities in the near fu- 
ture, if ever, to influence the guidance 
program within that particular school. 
Too, it was likely that the principal’s 
feelings might influence the supervisor's 
work with the schools. 

Of course role playing is no infallible 
method of solving problems in the area 
of human relations. However, the tech- 
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nique can give a reality and liveliness to 
problems in the area of human relations 
far beyond what can be obtained through 
mere classroom discussion. It employs 
the very best principle of learning; that 
is, learning through participation. Also, 
it can serve as a challenge to students to 
seek new approaches and solutions to old 
problems in the area of human relations. 
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Some Considerations of 
Adult Education in England 


COOLIE VERNER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


puLtT education in England differs 
from that in the United States to 
such an extent that it almost amounts to 
a totally different social movement. Its 
form and structure, nevertheless, have 
direct significance to America, for Eng- 
lish adult education is the progenitor of 
the movement here, and in both countries 
the fundamental purposes are the same. 
Adult activities that are educational in 
nature are legion in England, but this 
discussion is limited to the role of the 
universities and the Workers Educational 
Association, since they are inseparable 
and together represent the most advanced 
institutionalized aspects of the move- 
ment. 
I 
Nineteenth century English society 
was not so insistent upon universal free- 
dom of opportunity as America was. In 
England a relatively rigid class system 
had developed which made sharp dis- 
tinctions between groups. As one expres- 
sion of class differences, the acquisition 
of knowledge through established institu- 
tions was reserved for a privileged few. 
By confining the opportunities for sec- 
ondary and higher education to a relatively 
small section of the community, it ceduca- 
tion: enabled those who enjoyed such op- 


portunities to compete for the better-paid 
and more responsible occupations requiring 


such an educational background, within a 
sort of ring fence—shielded from the ri- 
valry of the excluded majority with its po- 
tential but untapped competitive ability.’ 

Such conditions could not endure 
indefinitely and there was a growing 
dissatisfaction and unrest among the un- 
derprivileged classes. There was also 
ever-increasing pressure for improved 
working conditions, more leisure, a larger 
share in the benefits accruing from labor, 
for security and greater equality. “All 
these things were in fact unobtainable 
except on the condition that the under- 
privileged obtained power, and education 
was needed to give them that power.’’? 

To the working class, a university edu- 
cation was synonymous with social 
power. It was also the symbol of the edu- 
cated class. For the working man to 
achieve social power he must get an edu- 
cation, and this could come only from 
the educated. The educated would not be 
willing to impart that education if doing 
so menaced their own class status. It was 
necessary, therefore, to invent a system 
of adult education that could satisfy the 
growing demands of the educationally 

! Mary Stocks, The Workers Educational As- 
sociation (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1953), 14. 

2 Sir John Maud, “The Significance of Adult 
Education,” in Adult Education: Current 
Trends and Practices (Paris: UNESCO, 1949), 
p. 18. 
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underprivileged without at the same time 
weakening the hold of the privileged on 
the symbolic designations of the educated. 

Under this system, the working man 
was to be provided access to knowledge 
but allowed only very limited oppor- 
tunities to acquire a university degree. 
This would broaden accessibility to po- 
litical and economic power without ma- 
terially affecting the class status system. 
Education disassociated from traditional 
symbolism was not perceived as a potent 
instrument for social revolution, nor 
could the ultimate outcome of increasing 
the spread of knowledge be anticipated. 

There were men of vision in English 
universities who could foresee the de- 
mand for knowledge from the working 
class. As early as 1850 there were efforts 
to extend the opportunities offered by the 
universities to those too poor to attend.® 
Numerous proposals were advanced as 
to how this might be done but it was not 


until 1867, when Mr. James Stuart of - 


Cambridge started a lecture series in sur- 
rounding towns, that university exten- 
sion got underway. Since that time, uni- 
versities have intensified their efforts to 
provide education for adults and have ex- 
ercised a major influence upon the move- 
ment. This has been both advantageous 
and detrimental. It provided what was 
then a necessary aura of respectability to 
working men’s education, but it tended 
to foster an overidentification of adult 
education with the university. As a re- 
sult, the dissemination of knowledge 
among working people has been struc- 
tured into two very important and func- 
tionally unrelated systems, adult education 
and further education. Adult education 
embraces all those forms of education 
which originated with, have evolved un- 


3See W. H. Draper, University Extension: 
A Survey of so Years (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1923). 
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der, or are functionally and symbolically 
tied to the universities. Further educa- 
tion, on the other hand, includes all non- 
university related educational activities 
for adults. 

Such a distinction is, of course, merely 
semantic but its importance should not 
be minimized. Among other things, it 
tends to limit too closely the area of uni- 
versity responsibility for education in 
the society; it increases the difficulties of 
communication and understanding be- 
tween American and British colleagues; 
and, furthermore, it tends to foster an 
underestimation of the value of further 
education as a significant social force. 

This dichotomy, while unfortunate, is 
the natural outcome of nineteenth cen- 
tury British social structure, in which 
power was concentrated in the hands of 
the products of English universities. The 
working class, therefore, in their search 
for the education that led to a share in 
that power turned to the university. 
Since they were successful in their search 
for power, the necessity for the distinc- 
tion is no longer valid and the movement 
for continuing education is weakened by 
its perpetuation. This discussion is con- 
cerned only with adult education, that is, 
university related education, in the Brit- 
ish system. 


The real development of adult educa- 
tion as a university function did not oc- 
cur until after the founding of the Work- 
ers Educational Association, a voluntary 
body with 1,013 branches in 
twenty-one districts. This organization 
represents one of the most dramatic 
movements in the history of institution- 
alized education. Such a movement could 
come only from the society of that era 
for “. . . the aims of its leaders, and for 
that matter their methods, were largely 
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conditioned by the social environment 
in which they started their work at the 
turn of the century... 

The W. E. A. came out of the coopera- 
tive movement feeding and growing with 
the liberal forces. It provided the organi- 
zational structure through which the 
laboring class could make known its de- 
mand for and acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of power in the 
society. The purpose of the W.E. A. 
was “. . . to make opportunities for ad- 
vanced education available to all those 
men and women who had hitherto been 
denied them by gross deficiencies in the 
educational system of the day.”® 

Since the W.F.A. represented the 
working class, Oxford University in 1908 
appointed a committee to meet with its 
representatives to consider the functions 
of the university and to devise the means 
of meeting working class demands. From 
this meeting came a report that offers 2 
manifesto for the modern university. It 
states: 


Since a living University is not a self- 
contained and independent unit, but an or- 
gan of society growing with its growth and 
nourished by its vitality, its policy and in- 
ternal organization must necessarily be in 
part controlled by developments which oc- 
cur outside it, and which are independent 
of its own volition.® 


The report further suggested that the 
university meet its responsibility through 
extramural work and through the pro- 
vision of means for the working man to 
share in resident university life for 


The education which Oxford can give, 
by broadening his knowledge and strength- 
ening his judgment, would make him at 


4 Stocks, op. cit., p- 9. 

5 The Future in Adult Education (London: 
The Worker's Educational Association, 1947), 
) 


“© Oxford and Working Class Education (Ox- 
ford: University Press, 1951, (1908)), p. 41. 


once a more efficient servant of his own 
society, and a more potent influence on the 
side of industrial peace.’ 


The universities of England have not 
accepted this extension function without 
disagreement and open opposition from 
some faculty members, even in the Uni- 
versity which produced the report cited 
above. As Raybould points out: 


. the report of the University Grants 
Committee reveals that, though the 
committee was strongly in favour of the 
development of extramural work by uni- 
versities, doubts had in some quarters been 
felt, not simply as to the merits of what is 
now being done, but on the more funda- 
mental question of whether adult education 
is work appropriate for universities to un- 
dertake at all.* 

In this, of course, English universities 
do not stand alone, for the argument is 
an ancient point of discussion among 
American faculties too, although for 
somewhat differing reasons. In any event 

. the case for university participation in 
adult education has always rested on the 
belief that, even though adult students stand 
in a different relation to the teacher, and in 
some subjects have more firsthand knowl- 
edge than the average undergraduate, the 
aims and characteristics of the university 


and its disciplines are relevant to their needs 
also.® 


Another outcome of this notable con- 
ference was the determination of the 
methods to be employed in extramural 
work. The W.E. A. sought an educa- 
tional experience that would duplicate 
as nearly as possible the tutorial system 
employed within the precincts of the uni- 
versity itself to assure “. .. a certainty of 
continuous and systematic student appli- 

7 Ibid., p. 83. 

8S. G. Raybould, The English Universities 
and Adult Education (London: The Workers 
Educational Association, 1951), p. xiv. 

*S. G. Raybould, “Adult Education in Great 


Britain,’ in Universities in Adult Education 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1952), p- 55. 
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cation.” '® This was achieved through the 
development of the tutorial class. At pres- 
ent this consists of some twenty-four 
meetings of not less than two hours each 
for three consecutive years. Written re- 
ports and extra-class study are required. 
For many years this was the only form 
of university adult education. In recent 
years, however, other activities have been 
introduced.'! These include the follow- 
ing types of instruction. 

Sessional classes. A class of twenty 
meetings of at least one and a half hours 
each over a period of one year. This type 
of class is drawing an increasing response 
from the adult student and is more nearly 
comparable than any other to the Ameri- 
can university extension class. The ses- 
sional class has not been received with 
equal favor by university extramural di- 
rectors. It does, however, appear to fit 
the uncertainties of the times more ade- 
quately than the longer tutorial class. 

Short courses. Classes that are less 
formal in character and shorter in dura- 
tion. In general, they are well received 
but do not require as much written or 
extraclass work as do the above two 
forms. In addition to offering subjects 
within the normal academic disciplines, 
these courses lend themselves to specific 
areas of study not always within the scope 
of ordinary university classes. The ad- 
ministrative problems associated with 
short courses tend to cause university 
authorities to view them without en- 
thusiasm. 

Resident courses. One of the most 
significant developments in adult educa- 
tion methodology. They have grown up 
since the late war and are spreading 
rapidly. Nottingham and Manchester 


1° Stocks, op. cif., p. 37. 


11 See Raybould, The English Universities 
and Adult Education, pp. 20 ff., for a detailed 
discussion of the various university forms. 


were the first two universities to establish 
resident adult education centers and 
others are following their lead. Through 
residential courses, students have an op- 
portunity for sustained involvement in 
an educational activity, the experience 
of short-term study (a week or a week 
end) in a university, and an opportunity 
for direct contact with a greater number 
of the university faculty. The value of 
residential classes to both student and 
university is incalculable and they are 
certainly to be encouraged and expanded. 

University Extension Lectures. The 
oldest form of university participation 
in adult education. They may consist of 
one or more meetings, and offer students 
some contact with distinguished members 
of the faculty without including direct 
participation in class activities. While 
they continue to attract students and are 
valuable segments of the university ex- 
tramural function, in the main they have 
been supplanted by more continuous ac- 
tivities. 

Although these are the principal forms 
of university participation in the educa- 
tion of adults, they are by no means the 
only ones. Nearly every university in 
England has its own peculiar innovations 
that defy classification. Despite the pat- 
terns which have dev eloped, none of their 
adult education activities leading to the 
acquisition of a university degree are in 
any way comparable to the American 
pattern except as the experience may be 
helpful to students reading for University 
of London external degrees. In this way, 
the universities perpetuate the outmoded 
distinctions between those who are uni- 
versity-educated and those who have ac- 
quired learning through adult education. 


As a result of the cooperation between 
the universities and the W.F. A., adult 
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education has grown and expanded. In 
addition to providing a sense of unity to 
adults seeking additional learning, the 
W.E.A. functions primarily as the ad- 
ministrative organization through which 
the universities conduct the bulk of their 
extramural activities. It has over 35,000 
individual members who support a staff 
of organizers responsible for the develop- 
ment of classes in the districts. 

The W.E. A. and the universities in- 
sisted from the start that the cost of adult 
education should be borne through grants 
from the government. The role of the 
national government in adult education, 
therefore, is more explicit in England 
than in any other democratic country. 

Monetary grants are made to “respon- 
sible bodies” (approved agencies) for 
adult and further education. These grants 
are administered through the Ministry 
of Education. In 1945-46 the appropria- 
tion for this purpose was £140,154 and 
by 1952-53 this had increased to £340,200. 
The Ministry distributed these funds to 
the universities and the W.E.A. for 
adult education and to local education 
authorities and other approved agencies 
for further education. 


The British public has given strong 
support to the appropriations for adult 


and further education. Naturally, the 
Labor Party has been the strongest advo- 
cate of governmental support for the 
movement, but the Conservatives too 
have tended to endorse increasing rather 
than lessening the appropriations. In the 
spring of 1953 the Minister of Education 
attempted to reduce the grant for adult 
education by £34,000. The resultant pub- 
lic protest prevented this _ ill-advised 
move, showed the depths and intensity 
of the movement, and called forth the 
rolling phrases of Prime Minister Church- 

12 Forty-eighth W.E. A. 
(1951), p. 77. 
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ill to help in soothing the troubled waters. 
He wrote: 


There is perhaps no branch of our vast 
educational system which should more at- 
tract within its particular sphere the aid and 
encouragement of the State than adult edu- 
cation. ... The mental and moral outlook of 
free men studying the past with free minds 
in order to discern the future, demands the 
highest measures which our hard-pressed 
finances can sustain. I have no doubt my- 
self that a man or woman earnestly seeking 
in grown-up life to be guided to wide and 
suggested knowledge in its largest and most 
uplifted sphere will make the best of all the 
pupils in this age of clatter and buzz of 
gape and gloat. ... 

But these are no reasons for not ‘looking 
through the accounts, and making sure that 
all we can give is turned to real advantage.** 

The Prime Minister’s suggestion to look 
through the accounts should not go un- 
heeded. His clairvoyance is too well 
known to be shrugged aside lightly as 
party rhetoric. There is ample justifica- 
tion for a continuing reappraisal of the 
adult education movement, for no social 
system can escape the necessity to meas- 
ure its achievements in a changing 
society. 

IV 

In both England and America there is 
a tendency among certain groups of 
adult educators to assume a consistency 
in and permanence of existing patterns. 
Adult education methods have no values 
divorced from their adjustments to the 
abilities and experiences of the learner 
and the social environment in which he 
exists. Such adjustments produce a sys- 
tem with inherent goals and an independ- 
ent sequence disassociated from institu- 
tionalized patterns. This is the intrinsic 
fitness and strength of the adult education 
movement. 

18 Prime Minister Churchill in a letter to Sir 
Vincent Tewson quoted in The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement, March 20, 1953, p. 247- 
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The tutorial class is an example of 
value placed on method rather than on 
the result which the method was de- 
signed to accomplish. At its inception, 
the tutorial class was a magnificent crea- 
tive response to an urgent social need. 
The salient factors out of which the 
method evolved have changed since that 
time so that it is doubtful that the tu- 
torial is as useful an answer to the needs 
of today as some other method. The 
social climate is not now conducive to 
the long-term commitments which the 
tutorial class requires. 

Some university extramural directors 
are sensitive to the changing conditions 
which have raised doubts as to the uni- 
versal suitability of the tutorial class. As 
Professor Peers has written: 

It may very well be asked, in view of the 
recent insistence upon the Tutorial Class as 
the primary if not the only proper form of 
University extramural teaching, whether 
conditions and needs have not so far 
changed as to require a new and more 
varied approach to the problems of adult 
education in this present age." 

Many university departments are de- 
veloping a variety of alternative methods, 
as illustrated above, for their extramural 
work. The W.E. A., however, takes is- 
sue with this action by the universities: 


Recent developments in university pro- 
vision (for adult education; suggests that the 
university tutorial class may in future oc- 
cupy a less important place in this provi- 
sion, and that its standards are likely to 
suffer. ... This primary purpose of univer- 
sity adult education should not be displaced 
by the development of direct university 
provision of classes of a less specifically 
university standard.’® 


In addition, the W.E. A. has a strong 
ally against the expansion of university 


™ Robert Peers, “The Future of Adult Edu- 
cation,” Adult Education, XXV_ (1952), p. go. 
‘© The Future in Adult Education, p. 13. 


programs in the Ministry of Education. 
Ministry regulations specify in great de- 
tail the kinds of activities for which 
funds are available, including matters af- 
fecting class organization and methods.’* 
This seriously inhibits the introduction 
of adaptations and changes in established 
programs, as it is difficult for responsible 
bodies to finance experimentation with- 
out Ministry grants. Some adult educa- 
tors encourage stringent Ministry regu- 
lations to control methods, quality, and 
standards, but this seems to deny the fun- 
damental principles of the whole adult 
education movement. 

The emphasis of the W.F. A. is mis- 
placed. When it insists that the tutorials 
“... represent systematic adult education 
at its highest and most valuable level” "? 
or that “.. . it must not be overshadowed 
by efforts to achieve a popular type of 
mass adult education... the W. FE. A. 
is placing its value judgments on the 
method employed in adult education 
rather than on its function. It is assuming 
that the tutorial class is the only way 
through which working men can acquire 
knowledge. Thus, 

In this preoccupation with methods, 
there is a danger of losing sight of ends. If 
our purpose in adult education today is to 
spread enlightenment and understanding 
and to raise the level of interest and ability 
in the widest possible range of creative 
activities, then our methods must be as 
diverse as the material with which we have 
to deal and as varied as the objects which 
we have in view.'® 

The difficulty which the W.F. A. 
faces is obvious. Through cooperative ac- 
tion with the universities it has achieved 


16 See Raybould, The English Universities 
and Adult Education, for details of Ministry 
regulations. 

‘7? The Future in Adult Education, p. 9. 

[bid., p. i8. 


* Peers, op. Cit., Pp. 94. 
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its early objective. It has helped the 
working class acquire the knowledge and 
learning that led to social power without 
upsetting the class status identified by 
the university degree. The dragon is 
dead, so now St. George must find new 
challenges; but he can’t do this by pierc- 
ing a dead dragon. The W.F. A., how- 
ever, might find its new dragon in the 
class distinction which marks the uni- 
versity-educated and exert its efforts to- 
ward securing the opportunities for- 
working people to acquire university de- 
grees through adult education activities. 

But the W.E. A. has not found itself 
a new dragon as yet. Despite the tre- 
mendous social changes that are the after- 
math of war, the evaluation made of the 
W.E. A. in 1937 by George B. Zehmer 
is still appropriate: 


But | cannot escape the conclusions also, 
from observations on a rather wide front, 
that the W. FE. A. has come to an important 


cross-road today and must accordingly 
make an important decision. Either it must 
deliberately choose the harder and more 
uncertain route of thoroughgoing alteration 
or reform that may lead to more fruitful 
pastures, or it will choose, deliberately or 
by inaction, the easier but more certain 
route of complacency, self-satisfaction, and 
jealousy that will soon lead to loss of in- 
fluence and general ineffectiveness.?° 


British experience in adult education 
offers Americans a model and a warn- 
ing. Through the action of British uni- 
versities in accepting a broadened con- 
cept of university service to society, the 
entire structure of the American uni- 
versity extension movement has been 
founded on academic respectability. 


20George B. Zehmer, “The W.E.A. of 
Great Britain at the Crossroads” (A Preprint 
from Workers’ Education Quarterly 1937.), 
p- 6. 


American universities have gone far be- 
yond their models, yet the same reticence 
inhibits both university systems from 
achieving their maximum development. 
Americans can take warning from British 
experiences which show that adult edu- 
cation demands and enforces responsive- 
ness to changing conditions in the envi- 
ronment. 

The W.E. A. is an incomparable edu- 
cation organization that can take full 
credit for the tremendous advances that 
have been made in the amelioration of 
working conditions and in general social 
welfare. It offers a model of cooperative 
planning and action between the educa- 
tional institution and the demand for 
knowledge. While the W. FE. A. idea has 
spread to reconstituted British cultures 
such as Australia and New Zealand, it 
has not taken root in America because 
the forms and institutions for adult edu- 
cation are so peculiarly a product of and 
responsive to a particular social setting 
that they cannot be transplanted as such 
in another culture. We need a similar 
organization to give body to the educa- 
tional needs of adults, yet we can be 
warned by W.E. A. experiences of the 
dangers inherent in such an organization. 
In recent years, the W. E. A. has become 
so entrenched that it is not amenable to 
the changes and adjustments that the 
rapid pace of modern society requires. 

The overidentification of adult educa- 
tion with the universities through the 
W.E. A. has resulted in the institution- 
alization of what is intrinsically a social 
movement. This has been detrimental to 
all three. Universities are being held back 
by the W.E.A. in their efforts to 
broaden their participation in the con- 
tinuing education of adults; the W. FE. A. 
is threatened by loss of influence and 
power if not with extinction by its re- 
fusal to adapt to changing conditions; 
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and adult education is rapidly being sup- 
planted by further education as the me- 
dium for concentrated social action in 
educating the adult population. 

British experience has shown us that 
governmental support is inevitably ac- 
companied by some control. While the 
responsible bodies have experienced some 
success in softening such control, the 
trend is to ever-increasing restrictions. 
This bodes ill for the movement, as gov- 
ernments are notoriously inflexible and 
slow to support innovations or deviations 
from accepted patterns. The determina- 
tion of detailed regulations is a policy of 
value judgments by a bureaucracy that 
is, in effect, intellectual incest and will 
ultimately devitalize an essential social 
movement. In every sphere of life in a 


democracy, there is a point beyond 
which governmental control becomes in- 
tolerable, and interference in the specifics 
of an educational movement seems to be 
that point. In our eagerness to achieve 
federal aid to education in America, we 
should take warning from British ex- 
periences. 

The greatest lesson for American edu- 
cators lies in the results of British experi- 
ences in placing the values of adult edu- 
cation on the method employed rather 
than on the objectives. The continuing 
education of adults is a need that cannot 
be refuted in a democratic society. It has 
a function and a rationale of its own, in- 
dependent of any other educational form 
or pattern. From these, it will create its 
own compulsive methodologies. 
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Trends in Nursing Education as Seen from 


a National Organization Point of View 


HELEN NAHM 


DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF NURSING EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING, INC. 


am developments now taking place 
in the nursing profession make it 
difficult to identify real trends. At this 
time, however, there are trends affect- 
ing education in nursing which seem of 
particular significance to the future of 
the profession of nursing. These are: 

The trend for schools, divisions, and de- 
partments of nursing education to accept 
responsibility for the evaluation and im- 
provement not only of their own pro- 
grams but of all educational programs 
which prepare nursing personnel. 

The attempt to elicit understanding 
and support from the citizen (consumer) 
and related professional groups in the 
improvement of educational programs in 
nursing. 

The growing recognition that, if 
changes are to be brought about in basic 
educational programs in nursing, a new 
and better type of education is needed 
for graduate nurses who are preparing 
for teaching and administration in these 
educational programs. 


The trend for schools, divisions, and 
departments of nursing education to ac- 
cept responsibility for the evaluation and 
improvement not only of their own pro- 
grams but of all educational programs 
which prepare nursing personnel. 
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Largely through the untiring efforts 
of nurses and nursing organizations many 
changes and improvements were brought 
about in nursing education during the 
past half century. Schools were reduced 
in number and improved in quality. Bet- 
ter selection procedures were instituted, 
curricula were improved, more effective 
evaluation devices were developed, and 
many publications to assist schools of 
nursing were prepared. 

There was a gradual upgrading in the 
preparation of teachers and administra- 
tors. Studies of far-reaching importance 
were made, and the implications of these 
studies were widely discussed among 
nursing groups. Collegiate schools of 
nursing came into being, and many of 
them now offer programs both for basic 
students and for graduates of hospital 
schools who wish to round out their 
preparation. Nevertheless, the number of 
programs of the caliber considered es- 
sential in preparing nurses to meet to- 
day’s nursing needs is small in relation 
to the total number of programs offered. 

Efforts to work with schools of nurs- 
ing in the past were largely based upon 
premises which are gradually being rec- 
ognized as false or inadequate. Some of 
these are: 

That if studies are made, deficiencies 
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pointed out, and recommendations for 
improvement formulated, schools will 
read the reports and will act on findings. 

That persons who read the reports of 
studies and other publications designed 
to assist them can make desired changes 
without too much difficulty. 

That the job of leadership is to point 
out deficiencies and to tell and show peo- 
ple how to correct them. 

That a certain amount of compulsion 
may be required to bring about changes 
which nursing leaders believe are desira- 
ble. 


In recent years nurse-educators have 
turned in ever-increasing numbers to 
their colleagues in the field of general 
education and to social scientists for 
assistance. From these groups they have 
gained new concepts of individual and 
group behavior, of basic principles of 
learning, and of the philosophy which is 
basic to a democratic way of life. New 
approaches based on new premises are 
being used to bring about change. 

The major premises underlying pres- 
ent efforts to bring about improvements 
in educational programs in nursing are 
that: (1) persons responsible for the 
schools have within themselves the ca- 
pacity to bring about change; (2) their 
motivation to bring about change is de- 
pendent upon their understanding and 
acceptance of the need for change; (3) 
the more persons who become involved 
in positive and constructive movements 
to bring about change the greater and 
more desirable will be the changes which 
take place; (4) solutions arrived at 
through group thinking are likely to be 
quite sound; and (5) the primary job of 
the leader is to motivate people to work 
toward ends which they accept as de- 
sirable for themselves. 

It cannot be said that present methods 


of curriculum development to improve 
educational programs in nursing evolved 
out of a clearly formulated plan based on 
the premises outlined above. Recent ad- 
vances in medicine, population changes, 
the rapid growth of hospital insurance 
programs, and many other factors have 
made it imperative that nursing groups at 
national, state, and local levels adapt their 
programs to meet changing needs. Per- 
haps the profession is fortunate in that 
new methods of approaching problems 
are available at a time when change 
seems so imperative. 

At a national level, a significant de- 
velopment which makes possible unifica- 
tion of efforts of many persons to im- 
prove nursing education and nursing serv- 
ice was the decision in June 1952 of three 
national nursing organizations’ to com- 
bine under the name National League for 
Nursing. Activities to improve educa- 
tional programs in nursing, formerly car- 
ried on by the old organizations, have now 
become the responsibility of the Division 
of Nursing Education of the new National 
League for Nursing. Comparable divi- 
sions have been and are being established 
in state and local leagues for nursing. 
Activities now being carried on at a na- 
tional level to assist schools of nursing to 
improve their programs fall into two 
major categories: those which bring staff 
members of the Division of Nursing 
Education into direct contact with the 
schools, and those which have to do 
with the preparation of tests and other 
evaluation devices, publications of vari- 
ous kinds, and other materials to be 
used by schools in evaluating and im- 
proving their own programs. The first 
category includes the accreditation pro- 


The National League of Nursing Fduca- 
tion, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing. 
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grams, field and office consultation, and 
regional conferences. 

‘Nursing, like many other professions, 
has long looked upon accrediting as an 
essential means of bringing about im- 
provement in educational programs. 
Though there is an undesirable element 
of compulsion in all accrediting activi- 
ties, and judgments about programs are 
made by outside groups rather than by 
persons primarily responsible, the fol- 
lowing principles have been emphasized 
by the nursing profession as of far-reach- 
ing importance: that an educational pro- 
gram in nursing shall be evaluated in re- 
lation to its own statement of philosophy 
and purposes; and that a program shall 
be evaluated in relation to its over-all 
strengths and weaknesses. 

In developing questionnaires to be used 
by schools of nursing preparing for ac- 
creditation, every effort has been made 
to request the kinds of information which 


will stimulate faculty groups to evaluate 
and describe their own programs. Dur- 
ing the accreditation survey, accrediting 


representatives make further efforts to 
give faculty groups the opportunity to 
describe what they are doing and to tell 
of their hopes and plans. Qualitative as- 
pects such as relationships between fac- 
ulty and students, the interest of the chief 
administrative officer in the program, and 
the extent to which all persons concerned 
appear to be working together toward 
clearly defined objectives are considered 
as well as such quantitative aspects as the 
amount of instruction in various Courses 
and the years of experience of each fac- 
member. 

-rograms of both full and temporary 
accreditation are being carried at the 
present time. The latter type was de- 
veloped in response to the very great 
need to apply the kind of stimulation 
which, in a relatively short period of 
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time, would encourage schools all over 
the country to take the steps believed to 
be essential if an adequate number of 
nurses are to be prepared to meet needs 
of today. This temporary program of 
accreditation, designed to cover a five- 
year period, was made possible through 
grants from three foundations.* 

When the temporary accreditation 
plan was inaugurated, in July 1951, there 
were 1139 schools of nursing in the 
United States. Of these, only 176 (192 
programs) offered educational programs 
which were fully accredited. During the 
first year an additional 893 schools (of- 
fering 904 programs) participated in the 
plan of temporary accreditation and only 
§7 (5 per cent of total) failed to partici- 
pate. 

Information about schools of nursing 
was obtained through questionnaires and 
one-day visits. In April 1952, 628 of the 
g04 programs were approved for tem- 
porary accreditation and 276 had not 
been approved. Since that time an ad- 
ditional 70 programs have been approved 
for temporary accreditation. Complete 
lists of fully and temporarily accredited 
basic educational programs in nursing 
are now published each February in 
Nursing Outlook. At present 20 per cent 
of these programs are fully accredited 
and 57 per cent are temporarily ac- 
credited. Thirty-one per cent of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the former and 56 
per cent in the latter. Temporary ac- 
creditation has achieved in a short period 
of time what it was hoped full accredita- 
tion would eventually achieve, that is, 
the zeal for improvement which comes 
from the desire to be listed with the 
majority. 

All groups concerned with the pro- 

2 Rockefeller Foundation, Commonwealth 


Fund, and the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 
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grams which have eventuated in a listing 
of approved schools have been seriously 
concerned about the practice of listing 
and the ultimate effect of this practice. 
They have looked upon listing as possi- 
bly a dangerous and certainly an un- 
pleasant method of stimulating schools— 
comparable to the use of shock treat- 
ment in psychotherapy. All have re- 
luctantly agreed, however, that in the 
present stage of development of basic 
educational programs in nursing pro- 
grams, listing is essential. They have also 
agreed that listing alone is not enough, 
that accreditation must become not an 
end in itself but a means of stimulating 
improvement. 

In keeping with this idea, persons re- 
sponsible for planning the program of 
temporary accreditation agreed that, 
though the first year of a five-year period 
would be spent in a study of basic edu- 
cational programs in nursing with a sub- 
sequent listing of those believed to be 
reasonably satisfactory, remaining years 
would be spent in assisting schools grad- 
ually to improve their programs. In the 
process it was hoped that a sizable num- 
ber could achieve full accreditation. 

Methods used to assist schools during 
the past two years have included office 
and field consultation, correspondence, 
and regional conferences for representa- 
tives of schools and others concerned 
with improvement of basic educational 
programs in nursing. During the summer 
of 1952, nineteen regional conferences 
were held, with all parts of the United 
States represented. During the spring and 
summer of 1953, nineteen additional con- 
ferences were held. A total of 1991 per- 
sons attended the first series and 2196 
persons, the second series. Major purposes 
of the conferences were to interpret cri- 
teria by which programs were evaluated, 
to stimulate schools to evaluate their own 
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programs in relation to these criteria and 
also to evaluate the criteria themselves, 
and to encourage schools within each 
region to plan together for the improve- 
ment of all schools within that region. 

Evidence from many sources and from 
all parts of the United States indicates 
that schools have begun to define their 
objectives more clearly; to plan programs 
and curricula in relation to these objec- 
tives; to upgrade the faculty; to improve 
and expand facilities for instruction; to 
improve relationships among students and 
faculty, nursing education and nursing 
service personnel, and nurses and related 
professional groups; to study relationships 
between effective nursing education and 
effective nursing service; and to improve 
ware of teaching and of evaluation. 

A spirit of cooperation among schools 
has begun to replace the old spirit of 
competition. Though some schools and 
some sections of the United States have 
made more rapid strides than others, all 
schools and all sections have been af- 
fected. The problem at present is to con- 
tinue the kind of assistance which will 
assure not only that schools become in- 
creasingly self-directing, but that once 
they have achieved a certain dynamic 
level their ability to direct their own pro- 
grams toward desirable ends will be con- 
tinued. 

Seven conferences in curriculum, un- 
der the auspices of the National League 
for Nursing, are planned for the spring 
of 1954. Again all schools are being in- 
vited to send representatives, including 
students. The consultation service for 
schools is being continued. A few self- 
evaluation guides have been prepared and 
others are in the planning stage. New 
publications of various kinds to assist 
schools are being contemplated. The 
Evaluation and Guidance Service of the 
National League for Nursing is now re- 
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vising its series of achievement tests as 
well as enlarging and improving its other 
services to assist schools in selecting stu- 
dents and in evaluating their progress. 

Stimulation to improve is also going 
on at regional, state, and local levels. Uni- 
versities with well-developed schools or 
divisions of nursing education, and state 
and local nursing organizations are spon- 
soring conferences and workshops to as- 
sist nurses in educational programs to do 
a better job. 

State boards of nurse examiners are be- 
ginning to place less emphasis on quanti- 
tative standards as a basis for evaluating 
schools for state approval and more em- 
phasis on flexible standards which will 
permit experimentation and will encour- 
age faculty groups to accept responsibil- 
ity for the study and development of 
their own programs. The Commission 
on Nursing Education which was set up 
by the Southern Regional Education 


Board® is carrying on very significant 
work on a regional level. 

At the present time this Commission is 
planning for the development of master’s 
degree programs for nurses in selected 


universities in the South, and also for 
the development of a research institute 
in one university.‘ 

The above are only a few of the many 
developments which are taking place at 
regional, state, and local levels. In the 
long run they will probably be of far 
greater significance than anything w hich 
can be done at a national level. 


The attempt to elicit understanding 
and support from related professional 
and citizen (consumer) groups in the 


League Exchange No. 4. “Toward a Re- 
ional Program of Graduate Education and 
ell in Nursing.” William J. McGlothlin. 
Mimeographed, 1953. 

*A research itistitute has already been es- 
tablished at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


improvement of educational programs in 
nursing. 


The second trend is actually a corol- 
lary of the first. The sick patient and his 
family are quite naturally concerned 
about nursing care. Laymen are eager 
that nursing personnel in hospitals and 
other health agencies in the community 
be competent and well prepared. Phy- 
sicians, hospital administrators, and other 
professional groups with whom nurses 
work are deeply concerned that an ade- 
quate number of well-prepared nurses be 
available to meet nursing needs. 

The primary responsibility for pre- 
paring an adequate number of qualified 
workers in the nursing field is of course 
that of the nurse educators. A major dif- 
ficulty at present, however, grows not 
out of their failure to accept this re- 
sponsibility, but rather out of the fact 
that they have carried such heavy re- 
sponsibility without always having the 
needed understanding and support of re- 
lated professional and consumer groups 
and of the large number of nurses whose 
primary function is direct service rather 
than education. 

Nurse educators are gradually learning 
that time spent in working with other 
groups in gaining understanding and sup- 
port of their educational programs brings 
rewards of many kinds. Not the least of 
these is that in the process of exchanging 
ideas and information each group gains 
a new respect for the others. Objectives 
of educational programs in nursing may, 
of course, be modified as a result, but 
those of programs which prepare other 
groups, such as hospital administrators 
and physicians, may also be modified. 

Illustrations of efforts of nurses and 
other groups to work together in recent 
years follow: 

1. The National League for Nursing 
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has active membership of citizen and re- 
lated professional personnel. Among its 
22 board members are two educators, one 
physician who is director of a county de- 
partment of public health and welfare 
and another who is a professor of admin- 
istrative medicine in a large university, 
a prominent lawyer, and two citizens 
who have long been active in hospital 
work in their own communities. 

Among the twelve members on the 
two steering committees of the Division 
of Nursing Education of the National 
League for Nursing are a_ university 
president, a prominent woman lawyer, 
a Catholic priest, and an educator with 
special preparation in counseling in higher 
education. State and local leagues for 
nursing and their steering committees 
have similar representation. 

2. The Joint Commission on Improve- 
ment of the Care of the Patient, organized 
in 1947, has representation from the 
National League for Nursing, the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American 
Medical Association. Comparable Com- 
missions have been or are being set up in 
many states. 

3. Educators and persons from related 
professional and consumer groups are 
being asked to serve as resource people 
to or as active members of various com- 
mittees in schools of nursing, such as 
curriculum, selection, and student wel- 
fare committees. A few reports are being 
received which indicate that nurse edu- 
cators, in turn, are being asked to serve 
on similar committees of other related 
professional groups. 

4. Experts from other fields, particu- 
larly the social sciences, are being asked 
to participate in and to assist in evaluat- 
ing conferences and workshops con- 
ducted by nursing groups. 

5. Nurses carrying on research are 
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turning to experts in other fields for as- 
sistance in designing and carrying for- 
ward research projects in nursing. In 
turn, persons from other fields have done 
and are doing active research in nursing. 

As groups from nursing and related 
professional fields continue to work to- 
gether in individual schools and in local, 
state, and national organizations it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that, though 
each group has unique functions to per- 
form, there are also many abilities which 
all need in common. With the recognition 
that certain common abilities are needed 
by groups from fields such as nursing, 
medicine, social work, and hospital ad- 
ministration has come the idea that it 
might be well for students from these 
fields to have certain common educa- 
tional experiences, particularly during the 
early portion of their programs. Though 
this idea has not to date been imple- 
mented to any great extent, it appears to 
have tremendous implications for increas- 
ing understanding and cooperation among 
the many groups who today contribute 
to health care.® 

The gradual increase in the number 
of educational programs in nursing being 
offered by junior and senior colleges and 
universities, as well as the increased use 
by hospital schools of facilities of col- 
leges for instruction of students in social, 
physical, and biologic sciences and in 
communications, also attests to the fact 
that persons responsible for such pro- 
grams realize the valuable contributions 
which persons in other fields are able to 
make. 


The recognition of the need for a new 
and better type of education for gradu- 


® Marjorie Bartholf, “Preparing the Profes- 
sional Nurse for the Health Team.” National 
League of Nursing Fducation Proceedings, 
1949 (New York, National League for Nursing), 
pp. 250-56. 
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ate nurses preparing for teaching and ad- 
minstration in nursing education. 


The program to improve schools of 
nursing could be accelerated tenfold if 
only there were enough well-prepared 
teachers and administrators to do the 
job. Not only is the number much too 
small at present but the preparation of 
many for their jobs has been inadequate. 

In the past, the preparation for teach- 
ers and administrators has for the most 
part been bachelor’s degree programs 
with a major in teaching or educational 
administration. In these programs it was 
usually assumed that the gradu: ite of a 
good hospital school of nursing already 
had the competences essential to effective 
patient care. What was needed, therefore, 
was to build up her background in gen- 
eral education and to provide courses 
and field experiences in teaching or ad- 
ministration or a combination of the two. 
Most colleges and universities offering 
these programs granted a maximum of 
30 semester credits for a three-year basic 
educational nursing program. 

In recent years, largely as a result of a 
movement spearheaded by the Division 
of Nursing Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, many bache- 
lor’s degree programs for graduate nurses 
are being or have been reorganized. In the 


reorganization, emphasis is being placed 


on nursing rather than numa educa- 


tion. It is no longer assumed that be- 
cause a nurse is a graduate of a reason- 
ably good school she has the abilities 
which are basic to effective nursing care. 
Neither is it 
graduate of a poor or mediocre school 


assumed that if she is a 


she does not possess such abilities. In 
evaluating her background in nursing, 
every effort is made to determine the ex- 
tent to which she possesses desired abili- 


ties, regardless of whether they were 


gained through her basic educational 
program, through experience, or through 
both. To graduates of diploma or hospi- 
tal programs who appear to have abilities 
comparable to those of good collegiate 
programs, many universities now give as 
much as 60 semester credits toward a 
bachelor’s degree and a few give up to 75 
credits. On the other hand, those whose 
background is found to be deficient in 
essential nursing areas may be required 
to make up deficiencies before any credit 
is granted for their basic nursing pro- 
gram. All too frequently ¢ graduate nurses 
wishing to work toward a bachelor’s de- 
gree are found to be deficient in one or 
a number of the following areas: 

1. Techniques of problem-solving in 
determining the total plan of nursing care 
for the patient. 

Psychiatric nursing content and ex- 
perience. 

Public health nursing content and 
experience. 

4. Understanding of physical and bio- 
logic science principles, and skill in ap- 
plying these principles in actual nursing 
care. 

Understanding of social science 
principles, and skill in applying these 
principles in working with others. 

Understanding of principles of 
learning and ability to apply these prin- 
ciples in teaching patients, families, and 
non-professional workers. 

7. Communications skills. 

Knowledge of normal nutrition, 
and the relationships between good nu- 
trition and good health. 

g. Understanding of the process of 
growth and development. 

Recent advances in the fields of 
maternal and child care and in treatment 
of chronic diseases—especially with ref- 
erence to their impact on family living. 

A broad perspective of the place 
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of nursing in present-day society and the 
social, political, and economic forces 
which determine its development. 


Universities in ever-increasing numbers 
are recognizing that it is the height of 
folly to admit graduate nurses with 
limitations in one or several of the above 
areas unless provisions can be made to 
supplement their background in deficient 
areas. They are also becoming aware 
that care of patients and education of 
students in basic educational programs 
in nursing will not be improved so long 
as they try to erect a superstructure of 
nursing education on top of a weak struc- 
ture of nursing. Bachelor's degree pro- 
grams, therefore, are being reorganized 
to produce a competent professional 
nurse who can function in any beginning 
position in a hospital, a public health nurs- 
ing agency, or any other situation in 
which nursing care is being given. Sound 
programs to prepare administrators and 
teachers can then be developed on a mas- 
ter’s degree level or higher. 

Many other trends in nursing educa- 
tion might be discussed. Experimentation 


in basic collegiate programs is being car- 
ried on in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. The new two-year programs in 
junior colleges are being watched with a 
great deal of interest. Studies are being 
made of costs of nursing education with 
a view to recommending sounder meth- 
ods of financing educational programs in 
nursing. In-service educational programs 
are being developed in many schools of 
nursing to stimulate all who are con- 
cerned with student education to do a 
better job. Two new nursing periodicals 
—Nursing Research and Nursing Out- 
look—are now available, and additional 
efforts are being made to extend and im- 
prove literature in the nursing field. 

The first reactions of many nurses to 
the period of exceedingly rapid change 
which began during World War II were 
confusion and often despair. However, 
larger and larger numbers are finding that 
change can be stimulating as well as 
frustrating and that, in the process of 
facing problems and meeting the chal- 
lenges of the present, nursing acquires 
new meaning for them and the people 
they serve. 
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The Program of the Department of 
Educational Administration 


JOHN K. NORTON 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration of Teachers College has 
grown substantially since World War 
If in student enrollment, professorial staff, 
and conceptions of its professional re- 
sponsibilities. ‘This growth has been made 
possible by financial support from vari- 
ous sources, in addition to income from 
student tuition and endowment. 

In the following paragraphs the pres- 
ent philosophy and program of the De- 
partment are described. 


BASIC PURPOSES 


A graduate department of educational 
administration should perform the fol- 
low Services: 

. Seek to attract young men and 
women of first-rate ability and character 
into the profession. 

Provide these recruits with the finest 
possible pre-service professional educa- 
tron. 

3. Organize a program of field service, 
cooperatively developed, to aid those on 
the line.” 

Develop a carefully designed pro- 
ieee of both action and fundamental re- 
search. 


While these basic purposes of the De- 
partment are not new, 
alization involves much that is new. Let 
us consider each in turn. 


their current re- 


Recruitment. A definite program for 
searching out promising recruits for edu- 
cational administration is in operation. 
A number of top school systems are co- 
operating, and invaluable help i in identi- 
fying potential talent for advanced study 
in administration is being given by many 
alumni and other friends of Teachers 
College. 

The annual enrollment of the Depart- 
ment, including both the academic year 
and the summer session, is some 1350 stu- 
dents. Ours is wholly a graduate depart- 
ment, and two-thirds of those enrolled 
have already completed the master’s de- 
gree or more, 

Pre-service Professional Education. In 
September 1953 a basically revised pro- 
gram of instruction was put into effect. 
A fundamental principle of this program 
is that breadth of preparation is of the es- 
sence. School executives must be states- 
men first, and technicians second. 

Another guiding concept is that all ad- 
ministrative leaders, regardless of their 
positions or the functions discharged, 
should possess certain basic insights and 
competencies, 

We believe that professional prepara- 
tion should aim at (1) competence in 
community leadership—ability to ana- 
lyze the community and to employ the 
dynamics of community growth; (2) 
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competence in human relations—ability 
to deal effectively with individuals and 
groups, both professional and lay, and to 
organize them for productive endeavor, 
(3) competence in developing educational 
opportunity—insight into the scope and 
quality of modern education and keen 
appreciation of its social potential; (4) 
competence in securing funds and facili- 
ties—ability to develop community un- 
derstanding and to employ the techniques 
required to secure the funds and facili- 
ties essential for a modern educational 
program. 

The Course Offerings. Pre-service 
preparation in the foregoing areas of 
competence is offered in a sequence of 
coordinated core and specialized courses. 
Two core, or “common learnings,” 
courses are required of all majors in the 
Department—the first at the master’s 
level and the second at the post M. A. 
level. The core courses are followed by 
a series of specialized courses focused on 
the various types of positions and func- 
tions of educational administration. Some- 
thing over half of the course program of 
administration majors is provided by 
other departments of the College and 
University. 

Field Practice. Another emphasis in 
the pre-service program of all students 
is field contact and actual field experi- 
ence. 

Provision of genuine field experience is 
made possible by school surveys, intern- 
ships, projects of the CPEA (Kellogg 
program), and a series of cooperative field 
undertakings. 

The school surveys of the Institute of 
Field Studies now involve a number of 
new emphases. Instead of annually under- 
taking one or two intensive surveys, con- 
ducted in relatively brief periods of time, 
the Institute now serves a number of 
communities less intensively over longer 
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periods of time. It is at present working 
with 14 school systems. 

This survey policy takes realistic ac- 
count of the fact that social change and 
progress cannot be hurried. It also per- 
mits greater participation by the profes- 
sional staff and citizens of the community 
—an arrangement which is good in itself. 
In addition, it encourages desirable ac- 
tion in the communities involved. 

A series of creative projects is affiliated 
with the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration through our Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research. 

The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil is financed by 70 alert school systems 
in the New York region. The trail ‘blazed 
by this project has been followed by 
more than a score of School Study Coun- 
cils in all parts of the nation—a highly 
creative trend. 

The Associated Public School Systems 
is an organization of 200 selected school 
systems in all parts of the nation which 
are applying the principles and know- 
how of the MSSC in a nation-wide co- 
operative attack on common problems. 

The Central Schools Study is an en- 
terprise of 275 consolidated school dis- 
tricts in New York State which is pio- 
neering in cooperative study of rural 
school problems. 

These organizations all have programs 
tuned to their special problems and needs. 
From one viewpoint they are field serv- 
ice; from another view point they add 
up to a research program, w hich is a 
basic function of a graduate department 
of educational administration. 

Research Program. A number of con- 
cepts enter into the design of the Depart- 
ment’s research program. One of these 
concepts concerns the dynamics of edu- 
cational change and progress. Research 
reveals that educational adaptation is un- 


believably slow. How can it be acceler- 
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ated? We are seeking and getting some 
answers to this question. 

Another key concept has to do with 
educational quality. What is it? What 
are the factors which contribute to bring 
it about? Here also new insights are being 
gained. 

A third area of research has to do with 
the differential effects of size and compo- 
sition of school districts on educational 
efficiency. We are discovering some in- 
teresting things about bigness as it con- 
ditions education in our great cities, and 
isolation as it affects education in rural 
areas. 

The program financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation will doubtless stand as one 
of the milestones on the road to improved 
educational administration. It is permit- 
ting 16 universities and several hundred 
school systems in the Middle Atlantic 
Region to take a closer look at educa- 
tional administration and to attempt a 
total effort toward its improvement. 

From this project we are gaining new 
insights as to the functions of adminis- 
trative leadership, and we are developing 
new arrangements for cooperative study 
and research among universities and be- 
tween universities and school systems. 


In-service Education. The various proj- 
ects of the Teachers College Department 
of Educational Administration add up 
to a major program of in-service educa- 


tion. In-service education from our view- 
point is a by-product of cooperative at- 
tacks by universities and the field upon 
basic educational problems. 

Perhaps we are too sanguine. We sus- 
pect, however, that the program of the 
Department offers some clues to im- 
provement of both pre-service and in- 
service educational administration and to 
means of financing this essential profes- 
sional work in the future. 

The Department is operating this year 
on a budget of $500,000 in round num- 
bers. One third of this sum comes from 
tuition payments and endowment. Two 
thirds come from boards of education 
and foundations. Thus the graduate stu- 
dent in educational administration at 
Teachers College is offered three dollars 
of professional opportunity for each dol- 
lar of tuition. But there is need for addi- 
tional scholarships to aid the mature stu- 
dents who enroll with us (most of whom 
are married and have children) to meet 
living expenses during their study. 

All parties involved benefit from this 
situation—the neophyte preparing for 
admission to our profession, the hard- 
pressed executive in the field, the college 
professor (who most of all should keep 
on his toes), even the Foundation, whose 
duty it is to spend money wisely, and most 
important, the children and youth of the 
land. 
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The Year Book of Education 1953, “The 
Status and Position of Teachers.” Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Professors Robert King 
Hall, N. Hans, J. A. Lauwerys, Fditors. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1954. $8.00. 


I have always considered it a sad omen 
for the state of modern education that, de- 
spite the large sums spent for other educa- 
tional interests, I. L. Kandel’s great enter- 
prise of the Educational Year Book had to 
be terminated in 1944 for lack of funds. All 
the more | welcome now the appearance of 
a new venture, the Year Book of Educa- 
tion 1953, prepared under the auspices of 
the University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation and 
University. 


Teachers College, Columbia 


The new Year Book introduces itself with 
a most important topic, namely, “The Status 
and Position of Teachers.” Section | con- 
tains “Special Studies,” which would better 
have been called “General or Background 
Studies” because they deal with the basic 
factors in the social position of teachers 
and their psychological traits, the status of 
women teachers in Europe and the prob- 
lem of salaries. In this section we find also 
two enlightening chapters of sociological 
and anthropological character, namely T. H. 
Marshall’s essay on “The Nature and De- 
terminants of Social Status” and T.R. 
Batten’s article on teachers in tribal com- 
munities. 

Section I is intended to prepare the reader 
for an intelligent understanding of the fol- 
lowing five sections, which deal with the 
profession of the schoolmaster in the Brit- 


ish Isles (Section I), the English-Speaking 
Countries (Section III), Europe (Section 
IV), Asia (Section V ), Latin-America (Sec- 
tion VI). There is in these chapters an 
enormous amount of information on the 
number of teachers, their salaries, their se- 
lection, recruitment and training, the rules 
of employment, their professional organiza- 
tions, and their general social position. As is 
inevitable in a book with so many contrib- 
utors, some chapters are written in a lively 
and inviting style, others remain on the level 
of mere documentation. 

Since I believe that the editors of the 
new Year Book are interested in attempts 
at constructive criticism, they might wel- 
come the following remarks. After perus- 
ing the almost 600 pages, one is left with 
a somewhat ambiguous feeling. Has one read 
a work intended to make a contribution to 
a systematic understanding of the problems 
of comparatiy e education? Or, has one read 
another reference book? This disturbing 
impression would not arise if there had 
been made room for a final chapter or a 
kind of summary with a truly comprehen- 
sive view of the bewildering variety of 
facts. Without such a comparative synthesis 
the reader will have difficulty in evaluating 
the material presented, its great merits will 
not be sufficientiy appreciated. 

To explain what I mean, there is a fine 
chapter on France, by Louis Cros, dealing 
with the French institution of the agréga 


tion and the concours. But one can hardly 


understand the character of these institu- 
tions without some more information about 
the patterns of examination and selection 
as they develop in centralized countries in 
contrast to decentralized systems of educa- 
tional administration as in the United States. 
One may overlook Louis Cros’ highly sig- 


nificant statement that “The maximum 
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amount per week (this means hours of 
teaching ) is, for teachers in arts and science, 
fifteen hours for those who have the agré- 
gation, and eighteen hours for licencié 
teachers.” According to my information, 
teachers engaged in scholarly work may 
teach even less. This means that poor France, 
just like other European countries, affords 
the means to give a teacher on the second- 
ary level time for private study and prepara- 
tion and thus attracts, despite small finan- 
cial remuneration, young people of high 
talent who will become not only convey ors 
of sundry subject matter, but “advisers” of 
the nation. To what degree can we say that 
of this country? 

Here as in France, there are many other 
facts and details which could have received 
more import if they had been subjected to 
a final analysis. Section I does all this to a 
degree, but it is not enough. 

It may sound presumptuous to give sug- 
gestions for future topics. But many of us 
would probably be extremely grateful if 
we could have a comparative treatment of 
the changes and problems of the curricula 
brought about by the reconstruction of 
schools and school types in our time of 
transition. The reputation and experience of 
the editors are sufficient guarantee that 
such a complicated subject could be handled 
to the profit of all interested in the applica- 
tion of insights and experiences of other 
countries to our own educational theory and 
practice. 

Rosert 
Harvard University 


The Teaching«>Learning Process by Na- 
thaniel Cantor. Introduction by Stephen 
M. Corey. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1953. XVii + 350 pp. $2.90. 


“It is a common experience in most sec- 
ondary-school classrooms that only a small 
percentage of pupils voluntarily participate 
. Are they afraid of the 
teacher, or of themselves, or of one an- 


other? Why? 


in discussion. 


This “have you left off beating your 
grandmother?” type of question, appearing 
as one of the problems for discussion in 
this book reveals the chief problem of teach- 
ing and the direction in which the solution 
lies, as these are perceived by the author. 
He expounds his views as “a philosophy of 
education for teachers in a democratic so- 
ciety,” one “made possible by the develop- 
ment of clinical psychology—that is by the 
insights derived from the fields of psychia- 
try, mental hygiene, social work, guidance 
clinics, and counseling.” Selections from 
tape recordings of a fifteen-member semi- 
nar in The Improvement of Skill in Teach- 
ing, taught by the non-directive methods 
developed in counseling, are interspersed 
as illustrative material. Thus the reader is 
introduced to the method, but he has an 
advantage the students did not have—a 
kind of stream-of-consciousness description 
of what should be done and why. 

Professor Cantor, who has written an 
earlier volume in Dynamics of Learning 
makes learning practically synonymous with 
personality change: “We (teachers) are 
challenged by the difficult problem of modi- 
fying our outlook on life, society, the na- 
ture of the self, and the universe . . .” (p. 
6). Whatever you are like, you must change. 
The conservative who resists change knows 
where he stands: “An alarming percentage 
of college students are ignorant, confused, 
prejudiced, conservative, and cannot think 
straight” (p. 48). And he is unutterably op- 
posed to “an alien will being imposed on 
him” (p. 147) or anyone else. “Authority 
is arbitrary (or illegitimate) to the degree 
that the person over whom it is exercised 
does not freely consent to or agree with 
what is demanded” (p. 21). (Further ex- 
ploration of the current identification of 
the rigid with the authoritarian personality 
seems called for.) 

The author’s solution is a form of the 
conversion process. The formula, non- 
directively elicited from the teachers in the 
seminar, is a relatively simple one, derived 
from what may be referred to as the Ad- 
lerian wing of the neo-Freudian group. 
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The pupil wishes to express his true per- 
sonality (independence) but is afraid to do 
so }yecause of social threat (dependence), so 
projects the resulting hostility on the teach- 
ers. The teacher is afraid of loss of status, 
so projects his needs to succeed, to domi- 
nate, to be liked, on the pupil. The result 
is conflict and educational formalism. The 
solution: the teacher removes the threat 
from the pupil by permitting the latter's 
guilt projection and the consequent crea- 
tive learning. The teacher rejoices in new 
insights. 

The seminarians soon learn to toss fear, 
guilt, hostility, threat, and need-satisfaction 
abour, convinced that their faults are so 
explained. And the reader, too, is first ex- 
pected to have a conviction of sin. Section 
I, “The Current Practice,” is a mea culpa 
of the first order. We (teachers) are to 
blame for the “unhappy state of affairs.” 
It is filled with the author's hatred of things 
as he perceives and overgeneralizes them. 
“The Assumptions of Orthodox Teaching” 
(for example, “Predigested Fact; Teacher 
Requires—Pupil Repeats”) might more 
aptly be called “Principles of Poor Teach- 
ing,” of which, admittedly, there is more 
than there should be. 

The book gets under way with Part II, 
“The Teaching«+Learning Process,” though 
never are the referents of the right-to-left 
arrow clearly indicated. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to look for a psychoanalytic ex- 
planation of the author's consistent refer- 
ence to the teacher as “she,” even when 
there are men teachers in the seminar. 

It seems quite legitimate, however, to ask 
whether the key word for understanding 
behavior is necessarily fear. When a stu- 
dent says he is “afraid” to speak out in 
class, or a teacher is “afraid” to employ 
some innovation because of the possibility 
of administrative or social objection, is this 
verbalism in all cases properly interpreted 
as fear? True, there is a barrier of some 
sort, but to treat all such expectancies of 
frustration alike seems somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating. 

It might also be asked whether the tech- 
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nique of the clinic, the efiorts at self-anal- 
ysis, the introvertive direction of attention 
to oneself in the search for self-understand- 
ing is the necessary approach. The student 
client, protected from all threat by the per- 
missiveness of the leader, becomes depend- 
ent on him for this protection, and quite as 
submissive to him as does the object of more 
overt authoritarian procedures. True it is a 
subservience without struggle, but this makes 
the submission the more abject. It is a con- 
version process, almost a brain washing. 

What are the results, apart from the 
inner satisfaction reported, deriving from 
this identification with the leader, and the 
delights of a public confession of sins? The 
irrepressible Stella, who asserted that New 
York children were different, and had her 
own mad ways of dealing with them, pre- 
sumably remained obdurate. At least no 
later recordings indicated she had achieved 
a state of grace. Some of the others reported 
that their behavior was changed in their 
classrooms. For example, one felt guilty 
when he “growled at” the pupils, another 
because she shouldn’t have sent a pupil out 
of the room, and a third noted that the 
children looked surprised when he didn’t 
yell at them. Such changes as these are 
modest gains, but gains nevertheless, and it 
may be that a 15-week seminar of non- 
directive teaching is the most economical 
way to attain them. 

It is possible that similar results may be 
obtained by working through Professor 
Cantor’s book. While some of the com- 
ments in this review point to extremes of 
doctrine, which make one doubtful about 
turning some clinical psychologists loose in 
the schools, the major part of the volume 
deals with generally accepted mental hy- 
giene principles. And there are enough cau- 
tions and qualifying statements in the vol- 
ume to suggest that the author, in actually 
dealing with practical situations, would stay 
near enough to the golden mean not to go 
off the deep end. His contribution here is 
the exploration and reporting of a technique 
for getting the principles out of the stu- 
dents’ notebooks and into their classroom 
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behavior. It is a worthy effort, and one well 
worth trying. 
Crark Trow 
University of Michigan 


How We Fought for Our Schools: A 
Documentary Novel, by Edward Darl- 
ing. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1954. 255 pp. $3.00. 


In many ways a book with a message for 
all who read it, How We Fought for Our 
Schools is nevertheless aimed at one kind of 
audience. It was written—the introduction 
by Cyril Sargent, Director of the Center 
for Field Studies at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education, tells us—for the school 
board member, the PTA member, the lay- 
man, and not for the scholar or professional. 

For a while this account of a citizen’s-eye- 
view of cross pressures in the arena of public 
education seems pedestrian, unsubtle, any- 
thing but penetrating. One wonders whether 
or not the author deliberately plays down 
his writing-—the characterization seems to 
lack depth and the dialogue conviction—in 
order to have readers identify more readily 
with a protagonist who is “just one of us.” 

Bur as this tale of the growing involve- 
ment of a private citizen in a public con- 
cern unfolds—he is an advertising man with 
a wife and a four-year-old daughter, living 
in one of the better suburbs—the story 
line becomes clear and the moral compell- 
ing, and the reader finds himself in the very 
heart of things. While the situation de- 
veloped in this documentary novel has its 
all-too-familiar elements—a highly organ- 
ized and highly vocal minority group at- 
tempting to push back the clock, utilizing 
the techniques and symbols of manipulation 
and distortion that modern technology af- 
fords those with twisted values—the hand- 
ling of the denouement in the final chapters 
of the book furnishes absorbing and moving 
reading. 

One of the high points of How We 
Fought for Our Schools is reached when, 
in a tense public meeting superbly handled 


by the moderator, the pulse beat of the 
democratic process is clearly felt. Two of 
the opposition’s prize stratagems have col- 
lapsed in the face of indisputable facts and 
good timing, and there is time, seemingly, 
for but one trump card: a call for a loyalty 
oath. The tempo is stepped up, high school 
girls serving as ushers move down the aisles 
quickly, distributing mimeographed copies 
of the oath, townspeople move toward and 
then relinquish microphones spotted in the 
auditorium—and then the Reverend Hal- 
ford King speaks out. Some of his words, 
in response to that section of the oath which 
calls for a belief “in the One God, who is 
all-powerful and who created us all, who 
holds us accountable for our deeds and will 
reward us according to our deserts” might 
be worth repeating: 


Tonight's is not the first loyalty oath, Mr. 
Chairman, which has been proposed in order 
to assure uniformity of belief. At the time of 
the persecutions of the early Christians, under 
the Emperor Decius, Valerian decreed that 
every householder must have in his possession 
a certificate of loyalty to the state religion. 
This illustrates perfectly the restrictions on 
freedom of conscience which always—always 
—result when religion becomes a state con- 
cern. Here is the wording of that loyalty oath, 
so many centuries ago: 

“I have always sacrificed to the gods, and 
now in your presence I have in accordance 
with the regulations sacrificed, caused libation, 
and tasted of the victims, and I request that 
you shall certify the same.” 

Then the police of Valerian made the rounds 
of all the households, demanding the certificate. 
Those not possessing it were deemed Christians 
and they were killed, Mr. Chairman, because 
they could not satisfy their consciences and 
Valerian’s decree at the same time... . Let us, 
in heaven's name, not retrace our steps by 
seventeen centuries or more. 


Here, history has a therapeutic effect, at 
other points in the argument, other facts 
have the same restorative and growth-en- 
hancing value. We hear not only this elo- 
quent minister, who could substitute many- 
valued thinking for the black-and-white 
dramaturgy of the attackers of American 
public education, but also a constitutional 
lawyer, a reading specialist, a well-in- 
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formed and articulate superintendent. The 
whole depiction of the public meeting is, in 
a sense, a dramatization of a point already 
strongly suggested by research in cyber- 
netics and communications engineering: in- 
formation arrests decay. 

Thus these concluding chapters of Fd- 
ward Darling’s novel offer a dramatic blend 
of the emotional contagion and on-the-spot 
critical thinking that one finds on democ- 
racy’s firing lines. And they make this a 
book well worth reading by any citizen 
conccrned with the welfare of our public 
sche ls. 

Epwin B. GivenTer 
Adelphi College 


The Child’s World, by Phyllis Hostler. 
New York, Roy Publishers, 1953. xii 
+- 212 pp. $3.00. 


It is refreshing to read a book designed to 
help parents bring up their children which 
emphasizes the need for enjoying children 
as well as understanding them. Phyllis Host- 
ler’s book is tempered, kindly, and practical 
in its approach. 

This book is written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, with many illustrations and many 
suggestions to the reader regarding what 
to say or do in the event that he is faced 
with most of the common problems (and 
a few less common ones) likely to arise in 
bringing up children. It is almost unique in 
that it also points up the contribution that 
children can make to the happiness and 
growth of parents. 

The book is divided into three parts, “The 
Child in the World,’ “The Child in the 
Home,” and “The Child in’ Himself.” 
There is necessarily some overlapping 
among these sections, but on the whole 
they serve a useful function in focusing 
attention successively on the three major 
aspects of the child’s world. Part I con- 
tains chapters on discipline, punishment, 
character development, courtesy, sharing, 
play, hobbies and individual differences. 
Part Il takes up in successive chapters the 


role of the mother, the father, other adults 
and the teacher, the only child, general de- 
velopmental trends at ages one to six and 
seven to eleven, and adolescence. Part III 
offers chapters on fear, aggressiveness, jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, showing off, delinquency, 
problems of sickness, and children’s ques- 
tions. 

Because the book was published in Eng- 
land for a primarily English audience, the 
illustrations are typically English in flavor, 
but this detracts only very slightly from 
their relevance to the American scene. The 
book is based mainly on articles originally 
published in The Nursery World during 
the past three years. 

Miss Hostler’s style of writing resembles 
that of Dorothy Barclay, who writes weekly 
articles on child development for The New 
York Times Sunday Magazine Section. One 
difference is that Miss Barclay generally is 
more careful about quoting sources and 
authorities than is Miss Hostler. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Miss Hostler cites no references 
of any kind, which seems an unfortunate 
omission, although the work itself obviously 
rests on generally well accepted mental hy- 
giene principles. A few references or sug- 
gestions for further reading would not be 
out of place, especially in a few places 
where the treatment of a topic is somewhat, 
perhaps necessarily, oversimplified, as is true 
in the case of the discussion of juvenile 
delinquency. 

As the title implies, the emphasis through- 
out the book is upon understanding the way 
in which the child perceives and experiences 
the world, but Miss Hostler does not omit 
mention of the need for parents to under- 
stand themselves if they are to do a good 
job of understanding their children. 

The Child’s World is a valuable addition 
to the growing number of books which 
translate modern child development con- 
cepts into terms which are understandable 
and usable by parents. It will be of inter- 
est to any parent, or potential parent, who 
desires this type of information. 

KennetH Heirant 
Public Schools, Rye, New York 
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School Athletics, Problems and Policies, 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1954. Ix + 116 


pp- $1.00. 


The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission on school athletics is a strong 
statement for a broader program of athlet- 
ics for all children and youth. Furthermore, 
the Commission. supports fully the view 
thar athletics are an integral part of the edu- 
cational program of the school, a statement 
of great significance. In the opening chap- 
ter, on “Affirmations,” the Commission 
states, “We believe that the experience of 
playing athletic games should be a part of 
the education of all children and youth who 
attend school in the United States.” To 
further this belief among schools and the 
public, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, through this document, seeks to in- 
crease the understanding of both the prob- 
lems and the potentialities of athletics to- 
day, and to urge more consistent achieve- 
ment of educational objectives in school 
athletics. 

School athletics are defined broadly to 
include all school-sponsored physical activi- 
ties in the form of competitive games and 
sports in which students participate. The 
term “athletics” is not limited to the inter- 
scholastic contests between representative 
or “varsity” teams. There are four sections 
in the statement on school athletics. 

Section One contains the beliefs of the 
Educational Policies Commission concern- 
ing school athletics, the values and goals 
of athletics in education; and the most seri- 
ous of the problems facing the schools in 
the development of excellence in athletic 
education. 

Section Two describes the purposes and 
programs of athletic education for all chil- 


dren in the schools from the elementary 
through the high school. 

The values, opportunities, and limitations 
of athletics for the skilled boys and girls 
receive special consideration in Section 
Three. Policies and practices in the conduct 


of the interscholastic athletic programs for 
senior high school boys and girls are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Section Four contains suggested steps 
which a school, a board of education, or a 
community may follow if it wishes to 
achieve the athletic education recommended 
by the Educational Policies Commission. 
There also is a summary of the recommen- 
dations made throughout the entire docu- 
ment. 

The need for this statement on athletics 
is one of long standing. Since the games 
and sports of this country began to replace 
the German and Swedish systems of gym- 
nastics as the major content of the school 
physical education program, professionally 
trained leaders and teachers have urged the 
school to recognize the educational values 
of these athletic activities. The distinction 
between athletics and physical education 
persisted, however, with the result that 
pelicies, standards, and practices grew up 
around athletics patterned more on those 
designed for the direction of an entertain- 
ment venture than on those for the educa- 
tion of growing children and youth. The 
colleges and universities, which have been 
the worst offenders in this matter, not only 
prepare the people who teach in the public 
schools but educate the public generally 
to the athletic tradition and attitude that 
athletics are strictly for entertainment. The 
report states, “A spectacle-loving, victory - 
demanding public tends to take the college 
program as the norm and to applaud and 
to support the school program as it more 
nearly fits the college pattern.” 

Because athletics contain rich intrinsic 
educational values which can be earned by 
all who participate under good circum- 
stances, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s recommendations direct the schools 
to “make every effort to conduct their 
athletic programs in ways that will do the 
most good for children and youth.” 

The recommendations in favor of an ath- 
letic program for pupils at all grade levels, 
conducted by regular teachers under the 
supervision of the school itself, place ath- 
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letics properly in the total educational pro- 
gram. 

These and other statements on the equal- 
ity of staff, facilities, supplies, and athletic 
opportunities for girls and boys and on the 
consistent support of approved rules and 
standards for athletics are reasonable and 
should be acceptable to school boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and parents. 

Concerning interscholastic competition, 
the Commission recommends that such com- 
petition should be permitted only in the 
senior high school. Elementary and junior 
high schools should not take part in tourna- 
ments, leagues, or interschool champion- 
ships, nor should they develop school teams 
in the varsity sense. In many places these 
recommendations will not be readily ac- 
cepted. The data upon which these state- 
ments are based leave little to support con- 
trary argument. It must be recognized, 
though, that practices which have gone on 
for years will withstand forces proposing 
change. The flat statement that “boxing 
should be taboo at all school levels” will 
strike with force the interests of those who 
promote boxing for younger youth through 
such events as the Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment. 

The Commission also recommends that 
ice hockey and tackle football should not 
be played below senior high schoel. The 
development of football junior leagues, little 
leagues, and midget leagues, sometimes 
headed by school personnel, poses the prob- 
lem now to the schools. Will they try to 
bring a better understanding of what con- 
stitutes desirable athletic experiences in com- 
munity programs for children and youth? 

For many years professional leaders and 
the associations in physical education and 
athletics have urged that the athletic pro- 
gram be financed by funds appropriated by 
the board of education. Requiring inter- 
scholastic athletics to support themselves 
by their own earnings may be the result of 
their extracurricular origins, or of the ease 
of securing funds without added direct tax- 
ation. Whatever the reasons, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the boards of educa- 


tion establish policies for the financial sup- 
port of interscholastic athletics that will free 
this program from dependence on gate re- 
ceipts. 
That several of these recommended poli- 
cies will be opposed is already evidenced 
by the reaction of those who now have the 
“big-time,” high-pressure type of athletics 
program. There will be others who will 
see in these recommendations the means 
for securing a better program for the large 
numbers of boys and girls who literally 
have had only the “crumbs” from the ath- 
letics table. For still another large group 
the statement will give support to their 
present programs and stimulate them to do 
an even better job. 
The statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission on school athletics is a potent 
argument for more athletics in the schools 
for all the children and youth, and not an 
attack, as some have indicated. The need for 
a statement by a body concerned with the 
entire educational program has been most 
urgent. For the public, for boards of educa- 
tion, for school administrators and teachers, 
and for students this statement of the Fdu- 
cational Policies Commission points the way 
to better athletics education for all. : 
GLenn W. Howarp 
Queens College 


The Juilliard Report on Teaching the 
Literature and Materials of Music. 
Compiled by Staff. W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1953. 223 pp. 
$3.00. 


Obviously, successful teaching is depend- 
ent on many factors, but basically it results 
from an interaction of the teacher, the 
learner, and the subject matter. The Juilli- 
ard Report clearly describes the fusion of 
these three factors since the adoption of 
the new curriculum for the teaching of the 
Literature and Materials of Music (known 
as L and M) seven years ago. The report 
was compiled cooperatively by the faculty 
and administration of the school, though 
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the actual writing and collating of the ma- 
terial were done by Richard Franko Gold- 
man, chairman of the L and M department, 
supplemented by President William Schu- 
man’s excellent introduction. 

The introduction outlines the underlying 
philosophy thus: first, that “teaching must 
be related to an individually adjusted com- 
bination of objective and subjective stand- 
ards”; second, that “for education to be 
meaningful the student has to undergo an 
emotionally valid experience”; and third, 
that “since the plan emphasized the oneness 
of music it was essential to discover teachers 
with an expert grasp of the component parts 
without loss of the view of the whole.” In 
fact “our biggest problem was to find teach- 
ers of sufficient breadth to carry out the 
concept. It was soon apparent that com- 
posers were the best group from which to 
choose the kind of teachers we desired.” 
This credo corresponds closely to the three 
essential factors of successful teaching noted 
‘above. 

Professional education in the Juilliard 
School of Music is conceived in three 
broad areas of concentration: the study of 
major instruments, the participation in per- 
formance groups, and the study of the Lit- 
erature and Materials of Music with which 
the Report specifically deals. It states that 
“the study of L and M is based upon music 
itself, from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, with emphasis on the changing con- 
cepts of music in writing and performance.” 
The curriculum includes the material of con- 
ventional “theory” courses dealing not only 
with the structure of music, but also with 
the study and analysis of repertoire, read- 
ing assignments, music history, basic ele- 
ments of conducting, and elementary ensem- 
ble performance. 

At entrance the student is assigned to 
one L and M instructor who acts as his 
general adviser during the four-year course. 
Fight to fifteen hours per week are set 
aside in each student’s schedule for studies 


in L. and M. The student is expected to 
progress according to his abilities and ap- 
plication and not mechanically on a year- 


to-year basis. Qualification in L and M is 
required for graduation, based upon mini- 
mum annual examinations and a final oral 
examination conducted by a jury of the L 
and M faculty. 

The instructor-adviser keeps a very de- 
tailed dossier of the student’s entire course, 
which is actually a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous report on work. This record is 
available to the jury giving the graduation 
examination. Since the student does not 
“pass” from class to class, evaluation of 
work is based largely on his dossier. How- 
ever, for transcript purposes, a series of 
letters is used, E for exceptional, S for su- 
perior, and so on. No grade is given for the 
graduation examination, the student being 
judged as Qualified or Not Qualified by the 
jury. 

Some general points regarding the opera- 
tion of the L and M classes should be noted. 
First, that the instructor has complete free- 
dom regarding the material used and its 
presentation, limited only by the annual 
minimum examination. Second, that all 
phases of musicianship are integrated in one 
class, not separated into various “subjects.” 
Third, that much music of all periods is 
performed in class by the class itself, by 
the instructor, or through recordings. 
Fourth, that no texts are required, though 
reference material is often recommended 
by the instructor. As President Schuman 
says, the operation of the L and M classes 
“represents the application of a point of 
view and not the imposition of a uniform 
system.” Hence the classes vary widely in 
respect to both material and methods. 

Briefly, these are the salient features of 
the new L and M curriculum amplified in 
the Report by detailed descriptions of ob- 
jectives, procedures, and materials. True, 
the idea and its application are both old and 
new: “old in the sense that it embodies the 
truth that enlightened teachers have always 
taught”, and new because “there has been 
no previous attempt to launch a curriculum 
upon this point of view in a music school.” 
It should be noted, however, that somewhat 
similar experiments have been in progress 
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for a number of years elsewhere, though 
not on such an extensive scale. 

Evaluation of Juilliard’s L and M curric- 
ulum naturally falls into two areas—its 
philosophy and its operation. It would be 
difficult to disagree fundamentally with the 
former. The whole trend of enlightened 
educational thinking today supports a phi- 
losophy based upon the student’s emotional 
motivation, his learning from guided ex- 
periences, and the use of flexible rather 
than rigid teaching procedures. 

As regards the second area of evaluation, 
the application of this philosophy, President 
Schuman recognizes that the crux of suc- 
cessful teaching is always the teacher. Thus 
the equation of teaching can only be solved 
in personal terms: the individual will al- 
ways remain its most important factor. All 
communicable knowledge must be chan- 
neled through the teacher, and, like im- 
personal light passing through a prism, it 
emerges colored by his mind and person- 
ality. The teacher’s genius consists in find- 
ing an opening in the student’s mind through 
which these rays of knowledge may enter 
and illuminate it. 

Teaching is an art, but it also involves 
techniques as truly as does musical per- 
formance. One of the essential techniques 
of successful teaching is the organization of 
material in respect to the student and to 
the ultimate goals of instruction. Undoubr- 
edly curricula in the past have suffered 
from too much organization, but the re- 
verse can also be true. The problem is es- 
sentially one of degree, not of kind. Ob- 
viously any schema stands or falls by results, 
not by its philosophy, wishful educational 
thinking notwithstanding. Hence, detailed 
criticism of the L and M plan undoubtedly 
would be concerned chiefly with its appli- 
cation rather than with its philosophy, for 
while it is stated that “the purpose of L 
and M is to produce better performers,” 
the whole tenor of the Report obviously 
broadens the statement to mean also the 
production of better musicians and better 
individuals. 

Thus the Juilliard Report clearly outlines 
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a significant educational experiment which 
offers the hope of promoting musical 
growth. Such a complete progress report 
should be of great value in stimulating 
critical thinking in an area that is sadly in 
need of renovation. One hopes that both 
it and President Schuman’s initial appraisal 
of the experiment in the Musical Quarterly 
(April, 1948) will be read by all educators 
interested in curricular development, since 
any blueprints for the understanding of the 
emotianal and intellectual aspects of music 
are of major educational importance. 
Howarp A. Murpny 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Child, His Parents and the Nurse, by 
Florence Blake, R.N., M.A. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 440 pp. $5.00. 


Many persons in the field of pediatric 
nursing have for some time felt the need 
of a reference which identified significant 
psychiatric concepts of child care and fo- 
cused them specifically upon situations in 
which nurses might be involved with par- 
ents and children. We now have such a 
reference in Miss Blake's beautifully written 
book. 

The author’s rich personal experience 
with children has enabled her to write with 
great warmth and understanding. The 
reader is constantly aware that this is the 
work of a person who has deep affection 
for and understanding of children, 

There are nine chapters in the book. The 
first is introductory in nature—setting the 
tone and stating the purpose of the work 
as a whole. The content in chapters 2 
through g is presented developmentally from 
the prenatal period through adolescence. 

The manner in which the material is 
organized in the various chapters facilitates 
reading. At the beginning of each chapter 
(except Chapter 1) there is an outline of 
contents. Throughout the material, imnpor- 
tant concepts, principles, and so forth are 
italicized. At the close of each chapter there 
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are excellent references and questions for 
further study. 

In the introductory chapter Miss Blake 
points up many of our serious problems in 
nursing education today. She stresses the 
need for making it possible for the young 
student of nursing to grow in understand- 
ing of human behavior. The extent to which 
service demands supersede the educational 
and emotional needs of the student is given 
as one illustration of the factors which in- 
terfere with the preparation of the nurse 
to assume her role in “preventive mental 
health.” 

As might be expected, in relation to each 
age group those phases of development are 
discussed which could be considered to 
have a “developmental pre-eminence” dur- 
ing the period. For example, in discussing 
the development of the infant three months 
to one year of age, consideration is given 
to sucking, learning through sensory and 
motor experiences, weaning. In the section 
dealing with the toddler, one finds material 
on sharing the loved object, acquiring 
bowel and bladder control, and effects of 
separation. The ideas expressed throughout 
the book are psychoanalytically oriented. 

One of the most outstanding character- 
istics of this work is the way in which case 
material is used to exemplify various con- 
cepts. The illustrations are chosen from the 
realm of “reality situations.” Occasionally 
the author thinks out loud, identifies the 
questions which one would voice to one- 
self in a given situation. 

Whenever the behavior of parents is dis- 
cussed in any given situation one notes with 
satisfaction that it is done with great kind- 
liness as well as insight. 

The discussion of the child’s adjustment 


to the hospital is exceptionally well done. 
The reader is helped to see that the child’s 
anxiety is a very significant factor in deter- 
mining his ability to cope with the situation. 
Illustrations are given in which the nurse 
was able to help the child verbalize his 
fears, thus making it possible for the child 
and nurse together to face them within the 
reality of the situation. 

Those who are interested in this book 
for teaching purposes wil find the discus- 
sion of a child’s need, during preparation 
for and throughout a hospital experience, a 
veritable gold mine of material. 

In professional discussions one hears con- 
stant reference to the need for “establishing 
constructive relationships.” Miss Blake 
makes a specific contribution to a clariiica- 
tion of this concept by identifying what is 
involved in establishing such a relationship. 

Unquestionably this book will be of great 
value to the nurse doing graduate study. 
Whether or not it will prove to be an ap- 
propriate reference for use with students 
in the undergraduate professional nursing 
school will, of course, depend upon many 
factors, one of which is the students’ back- 
ground in psychology. Some readers may 
feel that this book might have had wider 
acceptanee in pediatric nursing if the psy- 
chiatric orientation had been more eclectic 
rather than exclusively psychoanalytical. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
states that her objective is to “deepen 
readers’ understanding of children and par- 
ents and to increase their enjoyment of 
them as persons.” Her readers will most 
assuredly feel that this objective has been 
achieved. 

Marcaret AbDAMS 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Pauuine 


The author proposes that children study their own experiences to gain better 
understanding of themselves and others. The suggested method, supported by 
much evidence, takes the emphasis from teaching specific facts, knowledge, and 
skills and places it on building strength and confidence into personalities by 
teaching a process of dealing with unforeseen life situations. ‘The author main- 
tains that under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher, children can manage 
their own experiences cooperatively, including making major decisions or se 
lecting their activities, planning how to perform them effectively, finding their 
own purposes, and evaluating results both in action and in retrospect. 
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situations. The examples of experimentation given are out of the author's 


THE DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM 
A Guide for Teachers 


By Lucite LinpBEeRG 


A book for teachers who are concerned about developing more democratic 
procedures. Alter demonstrating that at present much effort is directed to- 
ward perpetuating outworn patterns, the author emphasizes the need for 
teachers to study group process and to experiment with ways of using it in 
order to help children find ways of meeting new and emerging problem 


own experience, and were collected during visits to hundreds of classrooms. 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1954 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools 


because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, 
that skill—zg skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom 
time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


4. Carrying-over to other subjects. Many of the 29 skills are 
applicable, not only in social-studies work, but in classroom and 
library work of other subjects. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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